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Onginal in Gooo HOUSEKEEPING. 
“THE CIRCLE OF THE GOLDEN YEAR." 
JANUARY. 
The earth is white, the air is sharp and clear, 
When joyous bells ring in the glad New Year ; 
With all its joy and grief, the old year’s out. 
We look not back, but welcome with a shout 
The glad new year, for all its days are ours, 
To live, and strive, and prove our manhood’s powers. 


—Clarence Hawkes. 


FOOD FOR THE FAMILY OF MAN. 


1. Waste of Food. -Ignorance the Cause of Waste -Composition 
of Foods - Buying Supplies —-Methods of Avoiding Waste in Cook 
ing—Remnants Lavish Serving Real Economy: by Anna Bar- 
rows 


2. Milk and its Products —Chapter I11—Butter, Keal and Arti 
ficial; by J] Brewster Sedgwick, M. D. 


[Discussion of the Food Question to be Continued in Good Housekeeping 
by experienced and practical writers through the entire year of 1895.) 
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WASTE OF FOOD. 


By ANNA BARROWS. 
Teacher of Cookery at Lasell. Mass , Seminary and Boston Young 
Women’s Christian Associat on School of Domestic Science. and 
Editor of Tne New England Kitchen Magazine 


ITHIN the last decade, Ameri- 
can housekeepers have begun 
to realize that the kitchen has 
lagged far behind the rest of 
the home life, in the forward 
march of civilization. For 
many years kitchen affairs were 
kept in the background, as if 
base and ignoble; the knowl- 
edge of the mothers, with little 
or no improvement in methods, 
was passed on to the daughters, 

who naturally turned from the old routine, toward 

other occupations where there seemed to be more 
scope for their talents. 

Now, we turn back to the kitchen and begin to give 
domestic matters more attention, for we have dis- 
covered that our health and strength depend mainly 
upon the food we eat and the home in which we live. 
Moreover we have been told repeatedly that one-half 
of the earnings of the average family is spent for 
food. We are therefore ready to admit that the ad- 
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ministration of our kitchens is not all it should be, 
and that there is great room for improvement. 

Where and how shall such advance be made ? 

A simple answer cannot be given to this question, 
for there is no part of our kitchen machinery and 
management which is fully up to the times ; nor is it 
easy to say how existing evils are to be overcome, for 
there is no universal law applicable toall cases. The 
standard of the individual home is not sufficiently 
high to allow a rapid advance, and the present problem 
is the more difficult of solution because of the tra 
ditions of the past. 

The one point to-day which appeals to every house- 
hold is the waste of foods and consequent waste 
of money. We may not be ready to accept the latest 
dictum of the sanitary enthusiast, who pronounces 
our water supply bad and our plumbing worse ; or the 
vegetarian, who insists that we give up animal food; 
or the hygienic reformer, who would have us eschew 
all the sweetmeats and flummeries in which our 
palates delight; but we will listen, at least, to the 
economist who attempts to show cause for the too 
rapid depletion of our pocketbooks. Some stu- 
dents of statistics, notably Mr. Edward Atkinson, 
have been derided in some instances when attempting 
to reduce the waste in our kitchens. Last winter 
some of the unemployed laborers said, “ We don’t want 
to be shown how to make shin bone taste like sirloin, 
we want the sirloin.” Such people need to learn that 
small savings count, and that a partial diet of shin 
bone will enable them to indulge occasionally in sir- 
loin. Criticisms of that type usually may be ascribed 
to ignorance, and most of our wasteful habits likewise 
are due to the lack of knowledge. 

IGNORANCE THE CAUSE OF WASTE. 

Waste is “loss without equivalent gain,’’ and no 
enterprise can be profitable where there is waste of 
time, strength, or money. Because for generations 
the women of a household have received no money 
as compensation for their home duties, their time has 
been undervalued, and they hardly appreciate its 
worth themselves. It is quite possible that nght here 
lies the root of the whole matter. Wide-awake women 
have not been willing to work for board and clothes 
given grudgingly, and therefore have been ready to 
take up any occupation outside of home, that promised 
a fair reward. 

Perhaps if fathers would offer their daughters the 
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chance to take a course at a cooking school, and after- 
ward give them a reasonable allowance for managing 
the household affairs, some of the difficulties would 
gradually be removed. 

The present condition of domestic service is de- 
stroying itself rapidly and a better arrangement must 
come through the development of certain phases of 
co-operation. There are many relics of slavery in 
the existing relations of mistress and maid, which 
keep household tasks in a false position. The mis- 
tress does not wish her maid to know more about 
housekeeping than she does herself, however abject 
her ignorance may be. It isa wholly different matter 
with the dentist, chiropodist, milliner and dressmaker ; 
my lady bows to their superior wisdom. 

Ignorance on the part of mistress and maid is un- 
doubtedly the cause of the lavish waste of food which 
is so prevalent in this country. Neither knows how 
to make better use of the material at her command and 
the maid has no interest in her employer's affairs to 
stimulate her to learn to do better, while the mistress 
lays all blame upon the one whois least blameworthy. 
Until household science is as essential a part of our 
scheme of education as arithmetic is to-day, waste in 
the kitchen must be expected. Meantime magazines 
like Goop HousEKEEPING, the cooking schools and 
lectures on foods, are bringing the investigations of 
scientists into the homes of the people and gradually 
forming public opinion in the right direction. 

The average house mother understands the relative 
wearing qualities of different kinds of cloth, and 
adapts her purchases, in that line, to the season of 
the year and to the occupation or temperament of the 
individual who is to wear the garment. Few persons 
have any idea that the same reasoning may be ap- 
plied to foods, or that anything more than appetite is 
to be considered in supplying the family table. 


COMPOSITION OF FOODS. 


Before we can choose our foods understandingly, 
we must know something of their composition and 
the effect of such materials in building up the tissues 
of the body and providing energy for work. More- 
over we must know just how heat affects these sub- 
stances in order to combine them intelligently, so that 
some shall not be overcooked while others are raw. 
Once knowing the principal components of each arti- 
cle of food and the changes wrought in them by heat, 
we are well on the road to successful cookery. 

Five food principles should be represented in our 
daily diet, but it is by no means essential that they 
be furnished in their most expensive forms. 

Water heads the list, for since our bodies are largely 
water, it must constitute the main bulk of all foods: 
but in estimating the value of foods, those having the 
least percentage of water are usually ranked higher, 
for water can be obtained in cheaper form than in 
meats, vegetables and fruits. 

Starches and Sugars are classed together as carbo- 
hydrates and are used in many forms, all serving a 
similar purpose in keeping the machinery of the body 


running and all governed by the same laws of cook- 
ery. We like the change from one form of starchy 
food to another, but the cheaper corn or wheat 
starch is quite as valuable food as the more costly 
arrowroot. 

Proteids found in the lean of meat and fish, the curd 
of milk and in portions of the grains and vegetables 
are as a whole more expensive than the starches, 
and here we must guard against waste. The animal 
foods furnishing proteids spoil quickly and must have 
especial care. <A high-priced cut may be more palata- 
ble with careless preparation than a cheap one, but 
the latter can be made tender by right cooking and 
will be quite as nutritious as the other. 

fats are found in meats, combined with starch and 
gluten in the grains and seeds, and associated with 
water, sugar and casein in milk. So far as actual 
nutriment is concerned we may fare as well on beef 
fat as on butter, or on cotton-seed oil as well as on 
that of the more costly olive. 

Minera/ substances are gained from various sources, 
and though but small portions are required, they are 
quite as necessary as the other classes mentioned. 

The housekeeper has no easy task to provide each 
member of her family with the right proportions of 
these food substances daily and yet in such form as 
to tempt the different fancies of each individual. 
Few families are so well trained that they will eat 
what is set before them without question, and yet ap- 
petite is largely a matter of habit. It requires much 
diplomacy to introduce reforms in food. When anew 
dish is to be brought forward do it with no flourish 
of trumpets. At the same meal let some especial 
favorite appear which shall divert the attention and 
save the other from utter condemnation. 

The daily average of food principles must be kept 
up, starches must not predominate one day or fats 
another, unless cold weather makes us demand an 
additional supply of fuel food. Often our tables are 
conducted somewhat after the plan of the Irishman, 
who systematically forgot to feed his pig on alternate 
days, hoping thereby to produce “a strake o’ fat and 
strake o’ lean.” 

We may learn the composition of foods in their 
natural state, but when we come to deal with them in 
their commercial form, we have much to contend 
with, of which our grandmothers never dreamed. So 
many processes then were performed at home, which 
are done now in factories, that all details of the 
preparation of standard foods were familiar to every 
member of the family. We are almost in the dark 
regarding the composition of many of the prepared 
foods and every year more processes are taken out of 
the home. This is desirable, so far as it simplifies 
the household routine, but it necessitates vigorous 
laws against unwholesome methods of preparation 
and against adulteration ot foods. 


BUYING SUPPLIES. 


The same thrift must be applied to our housekeep- 
ing that has made other lines of business successful, 
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and the pennies must be saved wherever it is possi- 
ble. First of all, we must clearly dis:inguish between 
inferior and cheap foods. Second or third-rate butter 
and eggs must be inferior always ; they are never really 
cheap. Split peas, hominy and bananas are usually 
cheap, but are far from being inferior food. 

Regarding method of payment, each household 
must decide for itself. Cash payments have certain 
advantages and so also have the weekly or monthly 
bills, if promptly met, but long accounts are usually 
troublesome and wasteful. 

There are certain articles of which nearly equal 
quantities wiil be used each week or month, and by 
an examination of previous bills it is easy to estimate 
the amount required for a given period. Many of 
these “constants,” like butter, sugar and flour, can 
then be bought in quantities sufficient for a month, 
then the housekeeper knows how to apportion her 
money for the variable supplies. The raw food 
material for the average family should range between 
#1 and $2 per capita, each week. 

The wise housekeeper visits markets and groceries 
and often secures a bargain or sees something which 
she would not have thought of at home, and thus will 
give variety to her table without increased expense. 

The season of each meat, or fruit, is watched that 
it may not be bought for twice its real value or the 
opportunity lost for buying it at low rates. The 
market notes and prices current in the newspapers are 
helpful reading, in this direction. A weekly trip to 
market and grocery will be sufficient in winter if a 
careful memoranda of needed supplies is kept ; but in 
very warm weather a tri-weekly trip may be desirable. 

One common cause of waste lies in buying too 
large quantities. This habit is partially due to the 
customs of past generations when a household must 
be provisioned like a fortress for a long siege, and 
one year’s crops must last until the next were har- 
vested. It may be ascribed also to our bargain-loving 
natures. We think we have a good trade and buy so 
much that it half spoils or we become tired of so much 
of one thing, even if served in different forms, and 
eat it under protest, perhaps a worse form of waste 
than any other. Again a choice morsel is seen and 
ordered without regard to other foods already on hand, 
so that we have twice as much as is needed and are 
tempted to overeat. In buying small quantities, some 
compensation must be made the dealer who bothers 
with small quantities, and the weight of wrapping also 
is to be considered ; but these points may be balanced 
by our gain in the freshness of food materials and 
the less space required for storage. The city house- 
keeper must save room in every way possible, and 
therefore can afford to give the corner grocery a small 
percentage for doling out her supplies in small lots. 
There is little advantage anywhere to the family of 
average size in buying large quantities of groceries 
like sugar, cereals, spices, etc. 

One disadvantage of buying in large quantities lies 
in the tendency we have of using more than is 
actually necessary merely because there is an abun- 


dance. For this reason a barrel of sugar may get 
emptied sooner than if the same weight were dealt 
out in weekly portions. 

It is often better economy to buy flour by the bag 
than the barrel, and instead of having a single barrel 
for all purposes, we may have one bag for pastry, 
another for bread and another of entire wheat flour. 
This is by far the best plan where a part of the bread 
is bought instead of being made in the house, and 
the time is coming when bread will be made outside 
in a better, cheaper manner than it is now made at 
home. Other cereal preparations should be purchased 
in small quantities, as they are prone to grow oily and 
be attacked by vermin. 

Fresh vegetables are best bought in small quan- 
tities, or should be stored in a cool dark place. Wilted 
vegetables may be revived by putting in cold water 
Dried vegetables and fruits should be kept on hand 
in moderate quantities, but grow harder and drier by 
keeping. Canned foods are cheaper if bought by the 
case or the dozen. 

In some Cases it is possible to waste by buying too 
little. This is true regarding meats and fish in cool 
weather. A slice of sirloin steak weighing between 
one and two pounds will serve an average family for 
a single meal, some receiving tender portions and 
part obliged to take the tough flank, while the bones 
and scraps are thrown away or given to the cat. or 
dog. Frequently, it would be wiser to plan for several 
meals after this fashion: buy six or eight pounds of 
the loin, have the sirloin cut from the bone and save 
it for a roast, while the tenderloin below the bone is 
cut into steaks, and the bone and flank will provide 
a stew or several soups. There is room for reform in 
the methods of cutting in our markets, for it would 
be better to have the flank end sold separately from 
the sirloin, even if the latter cost several cents more 
per pound. 

A fore quarter of lamb or veal can be boned and 
subdivided and the sections cooked in different ways, 
thus furnishing meat for several meals, at less than 
would be paid for one supply of choice chops. 

Fowl is to be chosen rather than chicken for soups, 
salads, and fricassees, and may be roasted if first 
steamed or parboiled. Three pounds of chicken at 
twenty cents per pound would give us four pounds of 
fowl at fifteen cents per pound. 

Two pounds of steak cod for frying usually will cost 
as much as a whole fish weighing four pounds. The 
latter should be skinned and the strips or fillets of 
flesh cut from each side of the backbone ; these cut in 
suitable sections will provide a dish of fried fish, 
while the head, bones, and scraps of flesh, will give 
us a soup or a chowder. Fish does not improve 
by keeping, and we hardly want two meals of fish in 
succession, but the head and scraps may be partly 
boiled and then safely kept till another day. 


METHODS OF AVOIDING WASTE IN COOKING. 


A knowledge of the composition of foods and the 
effect of heat upon each substance wonderfully 
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simplifies the methods of cookery. Much food is 
wasted by lack of such knowledge, for when over or 
urdercooked much of its nutritive value is lost. 

Once let us learn that the egg is cooked best at 
low temperature, and we have something to govern 
us inall dishes where the egg is a prominent ingredi- 
ent, and we have learned why fried eggs are indiges- 
tible and why our custards whey or curdle. 

Though we understand the needs of our family and 
buy ever so carefully, and cook our food in the most 
scientific manner, this is not all that we have to do ; 
there is an artistic side of cookery as well. Just as 
we sacrifice a portion of cloth to produce more grace- 
ful folds and more pleasing appearance in dress, so 
occasionally we must be willing to lose a trifle of the 
substance of our food in order to develop a better 
flavor and give a more attractive appearance. When 
we broil steaks and roast larger portions of meat, a 
part of the outer portion is so overcooked that it 
is not easily assimilated, but a good flavor is thereby 
developed and the juices within are retained. 

Yet, too often, this browning is overdone, and ill 
flavors are the result. This is true, not only of 
meats, but of vegetables, bread, and all other foods. 
The amount of good food that is wasted by over- 
cooking is enormous; hardly a day or a meal passes 
in the average household when something is not 
scorched. There must be a corresponding waste of 
fuel, and that should be considered here as well 
as the waste of food. Edward Atkinson’s definition 
of the science of cooking is excellent. “It is the ap- 
plication of heat at the right temperature for the 
right length of time to each element of food or to 
each combination.” 

During a given period the amount of material lost 
by ignorance in purchasing and preparing foods 
is hardly more than that wasted through careless- 
ness. Much might be saved by proper receptacles 
for foods; glass jars or tin boxes protect against 
vermin, dust and moisture. 

Coffee is lost by buying large quantities roasted and 
ground. Though it is a doubtful economy to roast 
coffee at home, it is far better when possible to grind 
as needed. Furthermore, a larger quantity is often 
made than is actually required, and either thrown 
away or reheated with unsatisfactory results. 

Sugar is used in excess in our cakes and sweet 
meats. When frosting is to be put on acake, reduce 
the quantity of sugar tobe putinit. Acid fruits should 
be sweetened after cooking in many cases, as other- 
wise the sour juices change the nature of the sugar 
and more is required. 

When eggs are scarce and high there are enough 
good things in which they are not essential; then 
is the time to make apple puddings, suet puddings, 
baked Indian pudding, buns, and molasses ginger- 
bread, etc. In many of our recipes the number 
of eggs can be reduced, or by using the yolks in 
custards and the whites in cake they will almost do 
double duty. 

Butter is used more freely than is necessary. If we 


would remember each time we are tempted to add an 
additional tablespoonful to some dish we are pre- 
paring, that a tablespoonful of butter weighs an 
ounce and therefore has a definite value, two or 
three cents, as the case may be, we might stop one 
form of waste. ‘The only objection to oleomargarine 
is that it is designed to imitate butter, and often de- 
ceives purchasers. A pure beef fat may be sub- 
stituted for butter in many cases, and would stand 
upon its own merits. 

Flour is wasted in sifting by needless use on the 
molding board and hands in rolling doughs and by 
careless scraping of mixing bowls. Many doughs 
are made too stiff, and flour and other ingredients as 
well sufier from overcooking. 

Milk is thrown away that might be scalded for 
future use in puddings, or allowed to sour for mut- 
fins or griddlecakes. Sour milk properly combined 
with soda gives excellent results. 


REMNANTS—LEFT OVERS. 


The ignorant housekeeper has considered herself 
extremely economical when she bought cheap steaks, 
second-rate eggs and butter, and used up all scraps 
of meat in hash, and stale bread in puddings. Who 
can wonder that hash and bread pudding are in dis- 
repute in America, and that we must call made-over 
foods by high-sounding names to make them popular! 

‘Though we may disguise foods somewhat in cater- 
ing for a particularly cranky family, we have no 
right to cover an inferior article with hot seasoning to 
conceal its taint. 

An ingenious woman who understands the princi- 
ples of cookery and the reasons for its processes, may 
invent many dainty dishes by combining left overs; 
the cookbooks cannot be implicitly followed in such 
cases, as many ingredients mentioned there may not 
be available, but “judgment,” otherwise common 
sense, is necessary. 

She is a foolish woman, indeed, who buys fresh 
meat and vegetables to work over into “made 
dishes,”” but it is impossible to estimate exactly the 
right amount for each meal, and the wise house- 
keeper uses such dishes to stop leaks which would 
otherwise make a heavy drain on her purse. The 
main expenditure in the preparation of such dishes is 
that of time, the value of which is seldom counted. 

Often it would be less wasteful to throw scraps 
away than to take time to serve them acceptably, yet 
with proper planning much may be saved in this 
direction with little loss of time or strength. Salads, 
escalops and croquettes have their place as methods 
of presenting in a new and attractive guise food 
which has already appeared on the table once. 
Meats and vegetables can be combined with good 
effect, or several kinds of either put together. Scraps 
of cooked beef and ham chopped fine, well seasoned 
and moistened with stock and beaten egg, packed in 
loaf form and steamed, can be sliced when cold and 
form a savory relish. While uncooked bones and 
meat yield a stronger stock, scraps of cooked bone 
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and gristle, unfit for hashes, yet untainted, may 
be used. 

Slices of cooked meat reheated, not cooked, in 
a good gravy or sauce are much more satisfying than 
if served cold. Gravies are always possible if beef 
extract or canned tomato are obtainable, or without 
these if all bones and scraps are utilized for stock. 
The fat trimmings of our meats will generally keep 
our frying kettle well filled if properly clarified. A 
tiny scrap of nice meat or fish, too little to serve one 
person, will give variety to an omelet, or may be 
placed in the center of potato croquettes, or used to 
give flavor to a dish of macaroni. 

Remnants of vegetables are too often thrown away ; 
there is seldom a bit too small to be of further use. 
Several kinds can be united in a salad or a hash. 
A cupful of tomato, cauliflower or green peas com- 
bined with milk or stock, will give a good soup. 
Rice or other cereals, sweet or white potato, or 
squash may be worked into breakfast muffins, making 
a pleasant variety and reducing the quantity of flour 
required. Mashed vegetables like potatoes, turnips 
or parsnips, can be made into croquettes, or with less 
labor into little balls to be browned in the oven. 
Stale bread offers possibilities too numerous to be 
mentioned here; moisture can be evaporated and 
dried bread preserved for a long period. In all use 
of left overs we have to guard against spoiled food. 
Even with a good refrigerator it is often safer to rely 
upon scalding foods daily if they cannot be used 
immediately. This should be done with the same 
care and on the same principle as the sterilization 
of milk. 

LAVISH SERVING. 

One of the chief causes of waste of food is the 
system at both public and private tables of giving 
excessively large portions, so that much food is left 
untasted. Probably in many private families a third or 
fourth of the whole amount spent for foods is thus 
thrown away. This waste on the part of the well-to- 
do also affects the less fortunate households, and 
thrift becomes a lost art. The fashion which de- 
mands that some food be left upon the plate is worse 
than folly. 

Furthermore, we err in providing too great a variety 
of food for a single meal. When a long list of 
courses is offered, no one can be fully enjoyed. 
Whatall housekeepers need to encourage is a simpler 
form of life, and a united effort should be made 
along this line. 

The amount and variety of food consumed at a 
single meal is often such as to make us wonder, not 
that some persons have dyspepsia, but rather that 
more are not afflicted in the same way. 

Let us have less food at once, but let it be the best 
of its kind and cooked in the most scientific and 
attractive manner. 

REAL ECONOMY. 

After all, waste of food is but a small item com- 
pared with the loss of life and property constantly 
going on in our kitchens. This may sound like an 
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extravagant assertion, but the time and strength of 
the American women wasted in connection with 
kitchen affairs, if saved, would add years to their 
lives for more profitable service. When home duties 


are properly esteemed and sufficient training given 
for. their performance, waste of food, and much of 
the present friction will be adjusted. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
AT THE DAWNING OF THE YEAR. 

I wish you a happy New Year! 
I pray its course may bring 

A calm contentment to your heart— 
Life's richest offering. 

May griefs be few, may friends be true ; 
May hopes burst into flower ; 

May vanished cares and answered prayers 
Lighten each passing hour! 

I hope a blessed New Year 
May glorify your way, 

And that you'll make some heart, some life, 
The happier for your stay. 

Waiting near by are tears to dry, 
And troubled hearts to soothe ; 

Lips to caress and hands to press 
And roughened ways to smoothe. 

God grant a happier New Year 
May gladden tnis dear earth, 

Because in your heart and in mine 
Kind thoughts have gentle birth. 

I trust that when the year shall wane 
Our lips may softly say : 

Some sweet joy thrives in other lives 
Because we passed their way. 

—Claudia Thar. 
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MILK AND ITS PRODUCTS. 
Their Preparation and Use as Food. 


Some Contrasts Between Old Methods and the Present. 


II.L—BUTTEkR, REAL AND ARTIFICIAI 


BY J. BREWSTER SEDGWICK, M. D. 
HEN, where or by whom the making of 
\W butter was first practiced is one of the 
problems for which we can never hope to 
obtain a solution. Nor does it seem to be of the 
slightest importance that a question so immaterial 
should be given a definite answer. In fact, a great 
deal of the “research ” of the present day seems tobe 
directed toward things which have no possible bear- 
ing on humanity’s welfare; while we leave at hap- 
hazard important subjects which affect the health 
and life of ourselves and our friends. 

For many centuries butter has played an important 
part, not only as a direct food material, applied to 
bread and the like, but it has also served many valu 
able purposes as an ingredient of nearly every kind 
of culinary mixture, from sauces and dressings up to 
pastry of nearly every form. It is so agreeable in 
flavor, when properly made and well kept, that it is 
enjoyed by nearly every one, and is the most easily 
digested of all the animal fats. In those conditions 
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only where the digestion is weak and feeble does its 
moderate use cause harm and derangement of the 
system. So universal and important has the use 
of this article become, that for the ordinary family 
to be “out of butter” is to bring all ordinary 
culinary operations into a_ state of aggravating 
embarrassment, if not even to cause a complete 
suspension. 

What, then, is this article, Butter, which may per- 
haps be termed the King of the Kitchen and the 
Tyrant of the Table?) The milk of all mammals con 
tains a portion of oil, or fat, which may be turned into 
butte; but it is from the milk of cows alone that the 
domestic and commercial article is obtained. In 
butter-producing qualities the various breeds of cattle 
differ materially, while the flavor of the milk and but- 
ter is largely affected by the food of the cows. With- 
out going into details as to the chemical composition 
of butter, which would but slightly interest the aver- 
age reader, it may be sufficient to say that it contains, 
when pure and prepared in a proper manner, about 
eighty-five per cent. of animal fat, the remainder con- 
sisting of casein, water and salt. 

In its original form, the fat composing butter is 
found in the milk in minute, clear globules, each of 
which is inclosed in a thin membraneous casing, a 
globule being strongly suggested by an ordinary 
silken balloon floating through the air at a distance. 
The analogy goes further than mere appearance. 
Each is lighter than the medium in which it floats, 
and so gradually rises. In this way cream is formed 
upon the milk, composed largely of the globules of 
oil, with such adherent matter as is taken up by the 
little balloons. The cooler the body of the milk is 
kept, within reasonable limits, and consequently the 
more contracted and firm, the more rapidly the cream 
will rise, owing to the stronger pressure of the heavier 
fluid. Hence the miik‘room is kept at a low tem- 
perature, or the vessels are immersed in water as cool 
as can be obtained. So long as the natural warmth 
remains in the milk, no cream rises. 

After the cream is removed from the milk, it should 
be kept for a day or two in a moderately cool place. 
During this time it acidulates, to use a popular term. 
This acidulation changes the chemical relations of 
the cream somewhat, partially setting the oil globules 
free from the adhesive body of the milk by which 
they are surrounded, and also to a degree softening 
and disintegrating the filmy covering of the little 
sacs. In the operation of churning these minute sacs 
are ruptured, setting free the fat of which they are 
composed; the contents of the several globuies 
become attracted to each other, and as they unite the 
butter is formed. The foreign matter, fluid and solid 
or semi-solid, is then washed away, and the opera- 
tion is completed, so far as actual manufacture is 
concerned. 

There is no imperative formula for the process of 
churning ; the objects to be attained are the breaking 
of the miniature sacs, and allowing the inclosed oil 
to assimilate and coagulate. Any method of violent 
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agitation accomplishes the desired result. Hence we 
find some foreign people making butter by inclosing 
the milk or cream in leathern sacks and pounding 
them, rolling them upon the ground, and the like. A 
like result is attained by the American housewife 
who, operating with a small quantity of cream, either 
because she has no more, or for a special purpose, 
industriously stirs it in a cup with a teaspoon, till a 
few ounces of butter have been secured. The large 
wooden bow! and spoon or ladle used for “stirring” 
small quantities of cream in rural regions during the 
early history of our country may have been largely 
displaced, even among remote communities, at the 
present time! but it is not so many decades since 
they were in comparatively common use. 

All churns may be divided into two general classes 
—the barrel or cylindrical, in which the dasher must 
be laboriously plunged up and down by sheer mus- 
cular force, and the rotary, in which the result is 
obtained by means of paddles, operated by turning a 
crank. The latter allows the substitution of power, 
and in its modifications practically covers all the 
methods of churning yet adopted. 

When the butter has “come” and the buttermilk 
has been worked out, a very delicate substance 
remains. Unlike some other forms of animal fat, it 
is extremely perishable unless some preservative be 
added, for which purpose salt is employed in the pro- 
portion of one ounce to twenty ounces of butter. 
This is the standard proportion, though, as we fre- 
quently learn to our disgust, when the price of butter 
is high and salt costs but a small fraction of the 
amount, the temptation for the interested manufac- 
turer to put in a larger proportion is not always 
resisted. The salt to be employed should be finely 
powdered, and worked intimately into the butter. In 
the larger establishments this is all done by ma- 
chinery, a much more perfect admixture being secured 
than would be possible by hand working. 

Pure, sweet butter, it should be borne in mind, is 
very susceptible to strong odors of any sort, and 
should be carefully protected trom all danger of 
absorbing the fumes of strong cheese, kerosene, cod- 
fish, onions, tobacco, cabbage, or any one of the 
thousand things to which it is easily exposed, either 
in the general store, in the refrigerator, or the tamily 
pantry. If we accept the modern theory of disease 
germs floating at will through the air in and about 
an infected house, it is pretty certain that an un- 
covered cake of butter would afford a most attractive 
lodging place for them. But without conjuring up 
this special danger, a little consideration of the 
peculiarly absorbent nature of butter will sufficiently 
indicate the necessity for keeping it closely pro- 
tected from outside comtamination at all times. 

The modern creamery methods are to be com 
mended in butter making, on the same grounds that 
factory cheese making is superior to the same in- 
dustry as carried on in the single farmhouse. The 
creamery is enabled to introduce such perfection of 
machinery as only the most wealthy and extensive 
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of the labor by the aid of power, to secure the best 
results in quality of product and consequently the 
best returns from the marketing of the product. 
Besides, the intelligent supervision which is carried 
on, all the way from the pasturage and milking of the 
cows to the delivery of the butter in market, adds 
many practical factors of health and sanitary well 
being, so easily recognized and appreciated by 
thoughtful persons that it is scarcely necessary to 
dwell upon them in an article of this nature. 

We come now to the consideration of artificial 
butters, or substitutes for the real article—a field in 
which, perhaps naturally, a great deal of prejudice 
and unreason has to be encountered. To say a good 
word for the substitute butters, which in this country 
are almost exclusively known as oleomargarine and 
butterine—two similar substances, differing princi- 
pally in name—is to provoke hostility from a large 
class of people, many of whom, it would seem, do not 
take the trouble to reason very deeply in the matter. 

Butterine, to use a representative term, which may 
stand for all goods of this class, is not butter, though 
it contains a certain proportion of that article, mingled 
with other animal and vegetable oils, all of which are 
well known of themselves, have been used for food 
purposes extensively, and in the combinations in 
which they are put upon the market have been repeat- 
edly pronounced by the highest scientific authorities, 
not only entirely wholesome, but greatly superior 
to the inferior grades of butter which many poor 
people are obliged to purchase, if they are to use 
butter at all. 

These goods are extensively made in this country 
by the large beef packing houses of the West, where 
the manufacture is open to the inspection of any per- 
son caring to inform himself as to the methods 
pursued. Not only this, but investigators are cor 
dially invited to see for themselves just how butterine 
is made, and of what it is composed. And these are 
the ingredients, and this the process by which they 
are wrought : 

“Cream of fine quality is ripened in large vats and 
churned into butter. After the churning the contents 
are run into atank on scales and weighed. Next a 
certain proportion of neutral lard is run into the 
tank. This lard is pure, chilled leaf lard, melted at 
a low temperature and then subjected to refrigeration 
for about forty-eight hours. In this condition it is 
composed of crystallized flakes as white as snow, and 
absolutely without perceptible smell or taste. It is 
then added to the tank contents in a liquid state. 
The next constituent added to the tank is oleo oil. 
This is made from the very best beef suet, otherwise 
known as long fat. This fat after being cleaned, 
washed and thoroughly chilled, is cut up in small 
pieces and heated in an agitating jacket kettle to 
about 130 degrees Fahrenheit. The next process is 
pressing, by which a clear yellow sweet oil is pro- 
duced, known technically as oleomargarine oil or 
butter oil. The last ingredient added to the tank is 


cotton-seed oil. This last named is otherwise largely 
used when labeled imported olive oil, and the public’s 
familiarity with this product makes it unnecessary to 
describe its process of manufacture. It is enough to 
say that the grade of cotton-seed oil used is always 
of the finest quality. 

“These ingredients are always added by weight, 
and vary according to the grade of butterine to be 
made. The fine grades contain about twenty-five 
per cent. of butter and varying proportions of the 
other elements, according to the season. The con- 
tents of the mixing tank are next run into a mixing 
vat, where coloring matter is added, and then run 
into another tank filled with ice water. The ice water 
hardens the mixture, which is then crum|bled and 
washed by dashers throughout the whole leneth of 
the tank. When soft enough it is placed on a revolv 
ing table worked by machinery and properly salted. 
The process of working into prints and rolls then 
follows, after which it is wrapped in paper, packed in 
boxes and stored in cold storage rooms until ready 
for shipment. The salt used in the process is of the 
finest imported quality. The coloring principle is 
annatto, the same as used by farmers and creameries 
for genuine butter. All the utensils and vats used in 
manufacture are scalded and cleaned thoroughly 
every day. The floors of the factory are flushed with 
hot water constantly, and everything is kept seru- 
pulously clean. In this respect the oleo factory rivals 
and surpasses the very best creameries in the 
country.” 

It has seemed worth while to quote this descrip- 
tion in full, for the information of very many good 
people who have no adequate understanding of what 
is meant by the term oleomargarine or butterine— 
how it is made or of what it is composed. Of course 
the compound which is produced is of butter; no 
honest man will claim that it is, nor will it take the 
place of the best quality of butter. The peculiarly 
pleasing flavor of the choice creamery or dairy article 
will still be wanting, though it is claimed that the 
“margarine manufactured in Holland, and flavored 
with the Arachides nut, cannot possibly be distin- 
guished, even by experts, from the best grade of but- 
ter. Of this product, it is said that that small country 
annually exports to England more than 50,000 tons, 
much of which is doubtless consumed as butter. 

It must be admitted that a good deal of the deceit 
which has been practiced has been due to the pre- 
judice against the new food article. Yet even unrea- 
soning prejudice does ‘not justify deceit, and the 
people are becoming so well informed that the pos- 
sible excuse which it once gave no longer exists. A 
Western paper recently put the matter very justly 
and concisely, when it said, after speaking in defense 
of butterine, which it designated as a legitimate, 
wholesome article: “Let us have pure creamery 
butter, pure ranch butter and pure butterine; let 
them be honestly sold on their merits, at the price 
that competition sets, and let the people buy which- 
ever they prefer. The man who can afford to buy 
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creamery butter will not buy butterine, both having 
a fair market and both being pure. The law should 
not let either one be palmed off fot what it is 
not, nor should it prejudice either by dishonest 
restrictions.” 

This seems to a careful investigator the proper 
attitude to be taken toward butter substitutes—in 
fact toward all food articles. It must not be supposed 
that we are incapable of advancement, improvement 
or discovery. Let new claimants for popular favor 
be thoroughly, carefully tested and proved, in the 
light of scientific and practical research. If under 
the search light of truth they are proved worthy and 
desirable, their place in the domestic economy of the 
people is assured ; if they fail to stand the test, deceit 
and false dealing should not be allowed to mislead 
the innocent. 
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BENEATH THAT LOWERED LID. 


She stands demurely looking down, 
Her toe upon the gravel pressed, 
The fading sunbeams touch her gown, 
And kiss the rose upon her breast. 

But tell me not the secret hid 
Beneath each soft white lowered lid. 


She swings a fan with careless grace, 
While saucy dimples come and go 

Like fairy lights across her face, 
Bewitching in its tender glow. 

Yet leave in deeper shadow hid, 

What lies beneath each lowered lid. 


She lays against her perfect lips, 
The dewy petals of a rose, 
Less fragrant than the breath that slips 
Unchallenged when their curves unclose. 
Vet does she keep her sweet eyes hid 
Beneath each jealous lowered lid. 


The evening shadows bolder grow, 
Ard clasp her form in soft embrace. 
Ah! could but love such valor show, 
I'd read the language of that face, 
And challenge forth the secret hid 
With care beneath that lowered lid. 


In mute caress, the breezes kiss 

The curls upon her brow that rest, 
And whisper, O ecstatic bliss! 

‘Love is the secret, had you guessed, 
That tender prudery hath hid 
Beneath each dainty lowered lid?” 


—Ruth Argyle. 
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PERTINENT AND IMPERTINENT. 


Better pass a danger once than be always in fear.— 
Italian. 


Have but few friends, though many acquaintances.— 
Spanish. 

He that waits on another man’s trencher, makes many 
a late dinner. 


Take heed of enemies reconciled, and of meat twice 
boiled.—Spanish. 


A fair woman, and a slash’d gown, find always some 
nalin the way.—Italian. 
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AN EXCELLENT PIE CRUST. 


By ANY object, and not unwisely, to the use 
“We of lard to any considerable extent, if in- 
4 o) deed at all, in the preparation of articles 
2) BON of food. But, tabooing crullers, there is, 
IRS we believe, no sade dish which may not be 
/\ quite as agreeable to the taste as well as more 


friendly to health without the employment of 
this fat. The American’s fondness for pie is 
both proverbial and greatly criticised. And when the 
pastry is made in the common manner, it deserves 
the censure heaped upon it by foreigners and by the 
lovers of hygiene among our own folk. For so greasy 
a mixture is without doubt a dyspepsia feeder; and 
those individuals are not far wrong who affirm that 
if a child could be brought up without having ever 
tasted pie, it would be so much the better off. 

Yet there is a way by which if the crust, the objec- 
tionable part, be made, the result need not be other- 
wise than a very cream of a pie. And while it may 
be out of the reach of city dwellers generally, there 
are among the readers of this journal a vast number 
of country and village matrons who have always at 
hand the article peculiar to its construction. This is 
cream. A little salt, as much thick cream as will be 
necessary as a mixing element to go with enough 
flour to make the quantity wished, are all the ma- 
terials required. 

The method from a scientific standpoint is a suc- 
cess. With its simplicity—the articles used, except 
the pinch of salt, being only two—failure is impos- 
sible. This, even to the expert, is a commendation, 
but to the tyro the happiest relief. ‘The hardest 
thing for me to learn about cooking was to make 
pies,” said an old housekeeper to the writer, when 
the latter was trying to elicit some information from 
her concerning the then almost unexplored mysteries 
of housewifery. The same proved to be the experi- 
ence of the one addressed. To get just the right 
proportion of lard and water, and to so mix and roll 
that the crust would be neither tough nor soggy, 
short enough yet not too short, and flaky and tender, 
was the most difficult feat in cookery. Nor can 
it be presumed that the cases mentioned are excep- 
tional ones. 

Hygienically considered, the pie made with a 
cream crust is the one to be desired. Eaten when 
freshly baked, it is not only a very palatable affair, 
but may be indulged in as often as it suits the con- 
venience of the provider, with no fear of unhealth- 
fulness. The only wonder is that women with milk 
and cream in their pantries do not make more and 
better uses of those valuable helps to almost every 
part of any bill of fare. 

—LEmma E. Volentine. 


THE world is full of glorious likenesses, 

The poets’ power'is to sort these out, 

And to make music from the common strings 

With which the world is strung. 

—Bailey’s “ Festus.” 
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WHY? 
Why turns my mind this stoemy day, 
To grave we made on lone hillside ?— 
Love’s little grave, where wild birds stray, 
And flowers bloom in summertide ! 
*Tis winter now, fierce frost and cold 
Invade the hill, snow hides the grave, 
For nature will his form enfold, 
That little heart we thought so brave! 
Like rose that buds and blossoms fair, 
In smiling of one golden day, 
He came to us with beauty rare, 
And just as sweet he passed away ! 
— William Brunton. 
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A VILLAGE TRAGEDY. 

Vindication for the Virtuous; Misfortune for the Gossip. 
——— RS. ROLY sat by the window 
——— shelling peas. She looked 
thoroughly at peace, and con- 
tented. A pitcher of “lay- 
lock” and snowball stood on 
the white-draped table. A 
tabby cat dozed on the win- 
dow sill, and the bees sang 
musically on a tree in full 
blossom outside. A sound 
of footsteps on the back 
“stoop,” and a middle-aged 
woman of lean and uninviting 
appearance entered. This was Mrs. Winklies, a near 
neighbor. She sat down in a rocking-chair, which 
Mrs. Roly drew forward for her, and fanned herself 
with her sunbonnet. “ Dear me, how warm the days 
are getting !”’ 

Mrs. Roly assented. 

“IT came over to borrow a cake of seed yeast. | 
am making new, to-day, and thought I had seed, but, 
come to look at it, it’s all webby. I thought likely 
you’d have some fresh.” 

“Yes, I made new last week. [I like to make pretty 
often in warm weather, it rises so much better.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Winklies absendy. She sat silent 
for several minutes, after taking the packet of yeast 
Mrs. Roly had prepared and handed to her, and then 
spoke. “Do you believe all this talk that’s going 
round about Lena Allen?” 

“Talk about Lena Allen! What do you mean?” 

‘**Haven’t you heard anything of it?” 

* Not a word ; and I don’t believe it either; [ don’t 
care who says it, nor what it is.’ 

“Well, I didn’t say I believed it either, did I? but 
it does seem kind of queer. Nothing would do but 
she must go to the city to study music—music, in- 
deed! and when she came back, didn’t you notice 
how pale and thin she looked ?” 

“No, she didn’t look any worse than I expected to 
see her after spending six months in that cooped-up, 
brick-and-mortar abomination,” answered Mrs. Roly 
with some heat. 


“Well, anyway, you must admit it looked queer for 
Mrs. Allen to go up there, soon after Lena came 
home, and adopt a baby that none of them can give 
any account of. I asked Lena, myself, whose child 
it was, and she got as red as fire, and said ‘a friend's.’ 
Friend, indeed !”’ 

“Why, Mrs. Winklies, how can you suggest such 
horrible things. It is dreadful!” 

“I’m not suggesting anything; I just said it looked 
queer, and don’t it ?”’ 

“Not to me. I think the Allens have a right to 
keep their own affairs to themselves if they want to. 
Why should we want to pry into them? I don't 
doubt that the baby is the child of some friend or 
relative, and, if they have adopted it, they will not 
want it to know, when it grows up, that it is not really 
their own. Now, how could this be if everybody in 
the village knew its history?” 

“Oh, well, think what you like, but | say it’s queer, 
and I don’t wonder folks are talking.” 

After Mrs. Winklies had gone, Mrs. Roly sat lost 
in thought. “She never comes here,” she was saying 
mentally, “but she brings some piece of gossip, and 
leaves me feeling as if I’d rolled in a bed of nettles. 
I’m just getting tired of it, and half wish we lived 
miles away, where she couldn't run in so handy with 
her budget.” 

Such a piece of gossip was not long in spreading 
through the town. As might be expected it was re- 
ceived in various ways. The bold and honest thought 
it a “shameful calumny ;” the timid and doubting 
said, “‘ Most shocking, if true,” while the malicious 
and envious received it complacently, declaring that 
“The Allens always have been above themselves,” 
and “guessed ” that “now they’d come down a peg 
or two, and not be so high and mighty.” 

In every village there is always at least one person 
who thinks it her—it is usually a woman—“ duty ”’ to 
let people know they are talked about. Lena had 
already noticed that she was stared at in an unusual 
way, in her comings and goings about the village, and 
had been sadly puzzled by this and many “tritles 
light as air.” She was a beautiful and lovely girl, 
universally sought and admired, the only daughter of 
one of the wealthy families of the village. Many 
less fortunate envied the village belle, and delighted 
in her humiliation. The shock of the discovery that 
such unspeakably dreadful things were being said of 
her, stunned her with indignant horror. She shut 
herself in her own room, and fought the battle of her 
life alone. We will not pry into the bitterness of that 
hour. Angels must turn aside and weep at such a 
scene. 

The struggle over at last, Lena came _torth, 
dressed freshly in white, her curls damp from her 
bath. She sought her mother and kissed her, rest 
ing, for a moment, her cheek on the motherly bosom, 
then said, “I will live it down.” Mrs. Allen tried to 
speak, but could not. No further mention was made 
of it between them until long after. It is not hard 
for a brave, high-strung nature to make a resolve of 


this kind, but the daily and hourly effort that must 
needs be, consumes the sensitive soul. Did she go 
abroad, she was met with coldness or aversion in 
some one or other of her former gushing friends; in 
others with such extreme kindness that she knew 
they had her humiliation in mind, and were making 
an effort to show her they believed her innocent. 
Did she stay at home, prying visitors came on all 
sorts of trumped-up errands, showing a maddening 
interest in the little one who had become so dear to 
them all. She would often see that they were ex- 
amining its small features, and staring in turn at her 
own, as if in comparison, Afterwards she would 
grow hot and cold by turns at the remembrance otf it. 
Her healthy young appetite failed, and her nights 
began to be long hours of sleepless horror. She tried 
to conceal her extreme dejection, and to pretend to 
eat; but it was evident that she was becoming thin 
and haggard. 

At this time the baby, having reached the troub- 
lous period of teething, fell sick, and the whole 
family, with ceaseless anxiety, watched the little 
thing, battling for its life. After many sleepless 
nights, and long, painful days, the blue eyes 
closed for the last time. The whole family grieved 
sincerely, and Lena, who had seemed more like her- 
self while absorbed in the duties of nursing, drooped 
visibly from the moment of return from the tiny 
heaped-up grave. She wandered about the house, 
languid and abstracted, trying to resume, with a show 
of interest, her old occupations. The gossips made 
great capital out of the grief the family, and espe- 
cially Lena, had shown, and the fact that she and her 
mother had worn simple black dresses at the funeral, 
lost nothing in the telling. Lena felt this intuitively, 
and it added to her sufferings to see how many of the 
most vigilant gossips made errands to her home, she 
was sure, out of curiosity to see “how she was tak- 
ing 

“Now, Annie White,” said Mrs. Winklies, at a 
chance meeting with one of Lena Allen’s staunch 
girl friends, “* 1 suppose you'll give in vow that there’s 
been something in this all along. Where there’s so 
much smoke, there’s sure to be some fire.” 

“No, won't give in,” said Annie. It’s not smoke 
at all. It’s an unhealthy miasm from a bog of evil 
thoughts, and you'll see the day, Mrs. Winklies, when 
you'll be sorry you ever had anything to do with 
spreading it, if I am any prophet.’ 

“Upon my word! that’s pretty talk from a young 
girl to a woman who knows four times as much of the 
world. You might be in better business than stand- 
ing up for that baggage.” 

“And you might be in better business than carry- 
ing gossip. You have daughters of your own, Mrs. 
Winklies; one would think that would make you 
more considerate of other young girls.”’ 

“It’s because I’ve daughters of my own that I want 
io show up that doll-faced cheat.” 

Annie smiled grimly to herself, afterward, in re- 
calling this admission. “You told the truth for 
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once, Mrs. Winklies,” she thought. “You are vin- 
dictive because your homeiy, ill-natured girls are 
outshone by sweet Lena Allen.” 

Lena made a brave effort to rally, but it is hard to 
be interested in the daily trifles that make up village 
life, when the heart is transfixed with a poisoned 
arrow. It was an unequal battle. The spirit was 
strong enough, but the flesh all too weak. Fasting, 
wakefulness, and constant heart-soreness at last 
undermined her naturally frail constitution, and, as 
Thanksgiving approached, the news went abroad 
that Lena Allen was going into a decline. She sank 
rapidly, and was soon too weak to leave her bed. 
One night she wakened out of a stupor-like sleep to 
see her mother “sitting in a mournful muse” by 
the fire. 

“* Are you alone, mother, dear?” 

“Yes, darling,” said Mrs, Allen, rising and ap- 
proaching the bed. “Do you wish for anything?” 

Lena looked at her with wide-open. sunken eyes, 
then spoke. ‘It’s killing me, mother.” 

“Oh, no, my child, don’t say that! You must get 
well.” 

**No, mother, it is better for me todie. If I get 
well, I will always be ‘a girl there used to be talk 
about.’ If I die, they will soon forget.”’ 

“Oh, no,my own! I have already told them about 
little Blossom, and if you will only get a little stronger 
we will go far away, and livé among strangers. Any- 
thing, oh! anything! if you will only come back to 
me the bonny, light-hearted little girlie that made 
life so good to live!” 

“No, mother darling, it is too late. Oh, the world 
is so cruel—so cruel!” 

They buried her in the frozen ground the week be- 
fore Christmas. 

When the story went around that Mrs. Allen had 
said that the baby was her brother’s, by an ill-ad- 
vised private marriage, and she had wished to keep 
the secret, as the mother had died at its birth, and to 
raise the child as her own, some of the villagers felt 
such pangs of remorse that they sifted all the old 
rumors, and succeeded in tracing them, every one, to 
Mrs. Winklies. In every instance she had started 
them by asking each one privately if they “ believed 
all that talk about Lena Allen.” This recalled so 
many other rumors that she had, in similar ways, and 
equally without foundation, started, that Mrs. Wink- 
lies found the village becoming too hot to hold her, 
and was obliged to move away. 

This is a true story, and was recalled by a sen- 
tence in a letter received a short time ago. It was 
this :— 

“T had a letter not long ago from Cousin Sue, say- 
ing that Mrs. Winklies is living in a village not far 
from them, and just to think, Judith, she is miserably 
poor, and utterly friendless. She has suffered one 
misfortune after another ever since Lena Allen died.” 

Verily, “The mills of the gods grind slowly, but 
they grind exceeding small.” 


~fudith Sunshine. 
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OUR WHIST CLUB. 


* | shall show the cinders of my spirits 
Through the ashes of my chance.” 
—‘* Antony and Cleopatra.” Act V-Scene /1. 
“ And grasps the skirts of happy chance. 
And breasts the blows of circumstance ” 
In Memortam.” 
HE™ happy chance ” that bestows 
a good hand at whist is always 
welcome, but to accept grace- 
fully thirteen cards, among 
which there are neither trumps, 
aces nor kings, is very good 
discipline, and enables one to 
receive graciously all other 
“blows of circumstance.” 
tact, a whist club may become 


a school of good manners. 

For when people learn to play 
—not as if acity were at stake—but as if they were 
indulging in an agreeable pastime, when they can 
say with even intonation, “one is always liable to 
make mistakes,” to the partner who trumps the 
trick already secured, or who leads a king to be con- 
quered by the opponent's ace; in short, when one 
can pardon all blunders and not mind defeat, one is 
on the high road to good breeding; to that true 
politeness which Pythagoras tells us is common to 
delicate souls of all nations, and which he defines as 
“an evenness of soul, which excludes at the same 
time both insensibility and too much earnestness. 
It supposes a quick discernment to perceive imme 
diately the different characters of men: and by a 
sweet condescension adapts itself to each man’s taste. 
In a word, it is a forgetting of ourselves in order to 
seek what may be agreeable to others ; but in as deli- 
cate a manner as to let them scarce perceive that 
we are so employed.” This isa digression. To go 
back to the whist club—it had been so long estab 
lished that the committees sighed and looked at 
each other and said despairingly: ‘ How shall we 
select partners this winter? What shall we have 
for refreshments? How shall we entertain after 
supper is over? For there is ‘nothing new under 
the sun.’”’ 


Then there was a division of opinion; some sug 
gested “Jeffersonian simplicity,” as in accord with 
the times; others wished them to be quite 


* smart,” 
while the general trend was toward a happy medium 
in every respect. In the number of the parties tive 
were finally decided upon, while for the prizes which 
were to be first and second for gentlemen, first and 
second for ladies, it was judged best to have books— 
it seemed rather more dignified to play for * The 
Prince of India” and * Through Colonial Doorways ” 
than for a coffeespoon or pair of candlesticks. Then, 
too, the china moustache cups and silver moustache 
combs had invariably been won by men whose classic 
upper lips were not ornamented with those hirsute 
appendages, while every man in the club was amply 
provided with ash receivers, match boxes, stamp 
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boxes and other small articles in silver, the result of 
his skill or luck at whist. Of course, as women are 
naturally acquisitive, they wouldn't have minded 
going on indefinitely playing for dainty trifles with 
which to adorn their homes, but the book departure 
was decided upon and was received with favor, two 
first prizes and two second prizes being given at 
each meeting. The rules adopted were that four 
hands should be played at the head table; at the 
other tables play was to be continued until the bell 
rang, although if the trump was turned the hand was 
to be finished, and points not games were to be 
counted. The order of progression was winning 
ladies to the right, winning men to the left, the re- 
maining partners to change, and the “ visiting’ lady 
to have the deal. The bill of fare at the first meeting 
was as follows: Chicken salad, rolls 
potatoes, celery, sliced tongue, olives, Neapolitan ice 
cream, cake, coffee and chocolate. 


, Saratoga 
The committee 
in charge proposed a little mind exercise afterward, 
which consisted of finding on a penny 

One form of connection. 

An animal. 

Part of a hill. 

A fruit. 

A place of worship. 

A gallant. 

A flower. 

A messenger. 

Part of corn. 

Piece of armor. 

Union of youth and old age 

A beverage. 

A weapon. 

An aid to investigation 

An odor. 

A country. 

Part of a bird. 

An exclamation of 

A decoration. 

zo. Something one likes to receive from one’s 
friends. 

A small sheet of heavy linen note paper had these 
questions written on the inside at the left; on the op 
posite side were corresponding numbers, against 
which the answers were to be placed. A penny for 
references had a hole bored in it and was attached to 
the sheet of paper with a ribbon. The guessers 
were allowed seven minutes in which to wear their 
thinking caps, and when the time was up the papers 
were collected, each being signed. A prize was then 
awarded to the lady and gentleman making correct 
answers, the lists then being placed on a table to be 
reclaimed by their owners. 

The menu for the second occasion was: Blue 
points, fried chicken, rolls, currant jelly, creamed 
potatoes, celery, olives, salted peanuts, angel cake, 
ice cream, coffee, chocolate. 

Partners were chosen in a novel manner. The 
gentlemen were ranged in a line on one side of the 
large room, a basket containing small rubber balls was 
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passed to the ladies, who were placed opposite, and 
who bounded their balls on the floor, their partners 
being the ones who caught them on the rebound. 

At the third entertainment the choosing of partners 
was the cause of much merriment. Baskets of pack- 
ages wrapped in tissue paper were passed and droll 
toys were discovered beneath the wrappings. Thus 
two jumping-jacks, two Japanese babies, two clowns 
became partners and served the gentlemen for but- 
tonhole bouquets, and the ladies for corsage adorn- 
ment. ‘The menu at this party consisted of oyster 
patés, rolls, cold turkey, cranberry sauce, cold ham, 
jelly, Saratoga potatoes, celery, olives, salted almonds, 
ice cream, preserved ginger, fancy cakes, coffee, 
chocolate and lemonade during the evening. Then 
followed a “cake walk.” <A most attractively deco- 
rated cake was placed upon a stand in the center of 
the room, suitable music was provided for marching, 
and each couple hoped to “take the cake,” which 
was awarded to a gentleman who, already dignified, 
assumed enough more dignity and drollery to make 
him the winner of the prize. 

The fourth committee really didn’t know what to 
do—the old woman in a shoe wasn't in half so bad a 
predicament. But the ingenious president of the 
club, who is always fertile in invention, chanced to be 
upon the committee, and a decidedly original idea 
occurred to him. It was this: “A penny in the 
slot.” A box similar in shape to those which often 
protect and disguise slot machines, was made by a 
carpenter ; it was placed against tne wall, and in 
it was concealed a small boy, who was provided with 
strips of cardboard, upon which were printed the 
names of the ladies in the organization. A tin tube 
was made and fastened below the slot and the pen- 
nies rattled down right merrily, each depositor re- 
ceiving a slip containing his partner's name, which 
was thrust out of an opening in front. The idea 
worked well; the boy performed his part automati- 
cally, but after his duty was done he was, unfortu- 
nately, forgotten for ten minutes, which probably 
seemed an eternity to him in the dark box. At all 
events, he howled dismally, and when he was re- 
leased was a forlorn little fellow with his confidence 
shaken in everything and everybody. He feared he 
had lost his cap and overcoat, and he had not 
much faith in bankers or card clubs, and didn’t 
think he would ever see one penny of all those that 
rattled so cheerily down the tube, and which were 
to be the reward for his services, for the tube did not 
come off readily and could not be emptied. It was 
finally wrenched from the box, given to the little lad, 
who was comforted and praised and sent on his way 
rejoicing. That night the supper was as follows: 
Bouillon, saltines, fried oysters, rolls, ox tongue, 
cider jelly, olives, ice cream, assorted cakes, coffee, 
chocolate. 

Music for dancing had been secured for the after- 
supper diversion, and simple little prizes of a comical 
nature were awarded to the most graceful, the most 
tireless (an hourglass for the latter), the most 


stately and exact. Theterpsichorean feats were con- 
sequently very funny. 

“There is nothing left for us to do,” said the last 
committee of the series, but their party was a marked 
success. We were fishers of men and women, for 
there was a prettily arranged fish pond in which 
we angled for metal fishes which were numbered. 
Those securing similar numbers began the game 
together. The fishes floated in a large dish of water, 
which was skillfully concealed with evergreens, and 
were taken out with nets. 

After the last game of whist was finished, trays of 
dainty menu cards were passed. They were num- 
bered and prettily tied with ribbon, those holding 
like numbers going to the dining room together. 
The card read as follows :— 


CARD CLUB. 
January 15, 1894. 
Menu. 


Escaloped Oysters. 

Rolls. Celery. 
Quail on Toast. Jelly. 

Saratoga Potatoes. Chicken Salad. 

Olives and Salted Almonds. 
Ice Cream. Cake. 
Coffee. 
Chocolate. 

French crackers were laid at each cover, and by 
the time the dainty, picturesque or grotesque caps 
were put on, the company became quite hilarious. 
Chere was a jolly little dance after supper, the men 
being asked to engage their supper partners for the 
first quadrille. The tables were handsomely laid 
and decorated at each party by the committees in 
charge. 

At a progressive euchre party the other night, 
the ladies were asked to go into an adjoining room 
and partners were put up at auction. The clever 
auctioneer mentioned the qualifications of the un- 
seen article as “a man who is both witty and wise and 
skillful at cards ;” or, “here I have one who, though 
elegant and agreeable, sometimes trumps his part- 
ner’s aces.” It was as noisy as a stock exchange for 
a few moments, and after once being awakened a 
company never relapses into that state stigmatized 
as dull. 

At a recent charming private entertainment dainty 
baskets containing little packages wrapped in tissue 
paper were passed and were found to contain pretty 
little stick pins, those having similar ones beginning 
the game together; while the “consolation” prizes 
were small heads of cabbage scooped out, lined 
with pale pink tissue paper filled with candies, then 
put together and tied with pink ribbons. 

Another unique method of securing partners is by 
little rhymes written on a slip of paper folded com- 
pactly and placed in peanut shells, which are then 
tied with ribbons and passed to the gentlemen. A 
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and names. 


One ran tunis way :— 


“ When this verse you see 
Please find Mrs. Dr. 1)——.” 
Another, 
“* Hickory, dickory dock,’ 
Please take to supper Mrs. Locke.” 
Yet another, 
“ When you try to find your double 
You'll have, no doubt, a peck of trouble.” 


One fatal night there came the thought to send 
people to the tables by weight, the light and heavy 
weights together. It will not be repeated, for although 
it went off apparently well, it was yet evidently too 
personal. It was almost like asking ages at a din- 
ner; and, however well-intentioned personal ques- 
tions and remarks may be, they are rarely well 
received, and should be avoided. No matter if we 
are callous upon the subject, others may be sensi- 
tive, and to go back to the wise old Greek, we must 
“ forget ourselves in order to seek what may be agree- 
able to others.” 

—Ada Marie Peck. 
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WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
Patriarch of the woods and field, 
To ail thy country dear, 
We hail with pleasure unconcealed 
Thy first centurial year. 


The fire Prometheus stole from heaven 
Found lodgment in thy breast; 

The mantle Genius weaves is given 
To whom that fire has blessed. 


1 followed, and still follow thee, 
By woodland, mount and stream ; 
Thy lofty scenes appear to me 
Like paintings in a dream. 


I watch thee, wrapt in musings, press 
Where but thy voice is heard, 

And hear thee from thy soul address 
The startled water bird. 


Thou leadest me through forests dlense, 
Where sunbeams never steal, 

And, listening, I experience 
The joys that poets feel. 


Enthroned beneath some onsiles tree, 
With weight of yéars untold, 

I think with reverence on thee 
As on some Druid old. 


The bright blue sky, the rocky ledge, 
The starry lamps of night, 

The mossy stone, the booming sedge, 
Were all thy keen delight. 


Priest of the forest and the hill ! 
Thy fourscore years and four 

Their pious lessons shall instill 
For many a century more. 


Peace to the spot where thine ashes lie! 
Nobly did’st thou teach and tell 

The pilgrim how to live and die; 
Priest of the woods, farewell ! 


—Saint-George Best. 
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SECRETS OF THE TOILET. 
Explained in Detail in Twelve Useful Chapters. 
{) Faded Paces How to restore them to youth and beauty 


Massage Treatment for the Face -skin Food and Steaming, 


(2) Cosmetics —Their use and abuse— Formulas for making pure 
Creams and Balms 


@ increase of Avoirdupois in Middle Life. —Dressing to appar 
ently reduce the Size—Necessity of Correct Attire—Fatness and 
Leanness. 


(4) Perfumes.—-How to make them at Home - Satchets — Distilled 


(5 The Figure —Calisthenic exercise to develop Grace 
ing the Neck, Bust and Arms—Carriage 
Shoulder Braces 

(6) Toslet Soaps.— Oatmeal Soap tor Chapped Hands 
ent Soap — Medicated Soap When to use Soap on the Face 

(7) The Bath —Tepid—Hot Soapsuds- Bath tor Oily-Skimned 
Persons—A Salt Sea Bath-— Bathing the Face 

(8) The Complexion  VDetinition of—The Ideal Complexion — Po- 
tent Influence of Morning Air~ Formula for Clearing the Complexion 

-Why the Face is Rough and the Body Smooth— Freckle Lotion 

9) The Bicycle — How to postpone Old Age— Proper Costume for 
the Wheel—Secret of content for Women 

(to) The Eyes — How to increase the growth of Brows and Lashes 
—Disguise for White Brows and Lashes—Deep Circles under the 
Eyes Their Cause and Cure—Strengthening the Eyes “Care in 
Keading and Sewing 


Factal Disfigurements. _Pimples— Freckles —- Blackheads 
Moth Patches and Superfiuous Hair. 

(12) The Hair —A Good Shampoo~— How to Curl the Bang—Care 
of the Hair—To prevent Loose. Weak Hairs on the Neck— Stimulant 
for the Hair—Singeing. } 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE BATH.— TEPID—HOT SOAPSUDS— BATH FOR OILY- 

SKINNED PERSONS—A SALT SEA BATH ~- BATHING THE FACE. 
Seokey HERE can be no beauty in woman which is 

not regulated by and dependent upon the 
“or laws of nature. My purpose in this article 

lone is to show to what use one of nature’s 

ee kindest gifts toward endowing enfeebled 
constitutions with health and beauty can be 
put. From the neglect of hygienic laws there 
are few healthy women. But in many cases 
the ill health does not extend to any organic 
or chronic trouble, but is simply a negligence or, 
more properly speaking, inattention to those things 
which promote bodily vigor. 

There is one fact that should be remembered, that 
is, you must strive to be healthy if you wish to be 
beautiful. 

Ablution in water may be made to accomplish much 
beside keeping the skin clean. The fresh coloring 
of the skin may be prolonged by a simple thing—the 
tepid bath in which bran has been stirred. Dry with 
a coarse Turkish towel and follow by a long friction 
till the flesh fairly glows and shines. This keeps the 
blood at the surface in an active condition and wards 
off a flabby, weak condition of the flesh which is apt 
to result in wrinkles. 

A hot shampoo bath once or twice a week is bene- 
ficial to people with moist or oily skins. Have the 
water as hot as can be comfortably borne, and with a 
large bristle brush and a cake of white soap (castile 
perfumed) cover your body with lather, as the barber 
does the face of the man he is about to shave, then 
with a wash rag of Turkish toweling rub and bathe 
the body thoroughly. Hot water used alone is ener- 
vating, so a rapid hand bath of cold water containing 
cologne should follow. Dry rapidly, and after a short 
but vigorous exercise resume your apparel. 

A daily bath is almost a necessity for those who 
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aspire to beautiful complexions. This should be 
taken so as to give the best results. For those in- 
clined to sallowness of skin, a half-teacupful of vine- 
gar or the juice of a lemon may with benefit be 
added to a washbow!l of water. Sallowness indicates 
that there is too much alkali in the system which 
must be neutralized by acid; in this way it is ab- 
sorbed through the pores. On the other hand, if the 
trouble is opposite to that which I have described, 
a teaspoonful of soda added to the water will be 
beneficial. 

Cold bathing not only invigorates the skin, but the 
lungs and the whole alimentary canal. This seems 
rather a far-fetched assertion, but I will explain: All 
parts of the body internally which have any com- 
munication with the open air are lined by a skin. 
thin and delicate, called the mucous membrane. 
This lines the lungs, throat,-etc. These membranes 
are in sympathy with the skin, and when it is invig- 
orated, new life is instilled into the inner organs of 
the body. 

A SALT SEA BATH. 

A salt sea bath, followed by an oil rub, is an excel- 
lent thing for delicate women who need vitalizing. 
Sea salt may be bought in five-pound boxes at the 
druggists. Half a cupful dissolved in boiling water 
and added to a basin of lukewarm water is sufficient. 
Sponge the body from head to foot, dry and then rub 
cocoanut oil into the skin till no trace remains on 
the surface. It is most beneficial to have the bath 
and the oil rub just before going to bed. If that is 
not convenient, a siesta, including a nap, is the next 
best. 

The above is written for the benefit of those who 
cannot go to the seaside. Sea bathing is both 
strengthening and hardening. ‘The best time to go 
into the sea is just before high tide; at that time the 
water has been warmed by passing over the hot sand. 
One should never take a bath within two hours of a 
meal, as it arrests digestion. Before entering the 
water wet the head, andif the sun is very warm some 
protection should be sought in the way of a covering 
for the head. A bath in the sea should never last 
longer than twenty minutes, and should be followed 
by a thorough rubbing and a rest. Ozone is one of 
the constituents of the sea atmosphere, and it seems 
to convey some vitalizing influence of which we all 
stand in need. There is no doubt but that a trip to 
the seaside with a daily bath is a good thing. 

There are certain haths which are excellent for both 
health and beauty, which cannot be taken at home 
on account of lack of the proper appliances. The 
vapor bath is exellent for various ills where heat is 
required. A sulphur vapor bath is a matter for great 
caution. It should only be taken in settled weather, 
for it opens the pores, and catching cold with several 
grains in one’s body is the next thing to salivation 
by mercury. When the weather is warm these baths 
are a luxury. They are excellent for restoring com- 
plexions darkened by age and ill health to askin new 
and fair as a baby’s. These baths can be taken only 
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posely for them. 

None but the most robust persons should ever 
take baths in cold rooms. The bathroom should be 
arranged so that it may be heated in a few minutes. 
A bath with acold afterward is worse than no bath 
at all. 

If ladies knew how much they could improve them- 
selves by an intelligent use of the different kinds of 
baths, I am sure they would pay more attention to 
the subject. It sometimes seems that the most un- 
natural ideas on the subject of beauty have the great- 
est number of advocates. Some women do not 
believe in washing their faces. When the skin is not 
properly cared for by frequent bathing, it grows dark 
and thick, sometimes of a dull red color, which in- 
stead of indicating robust health, as some suppose, 
is in reality a sign of personal negligence. The 
capillary vessels become debilitated and no longer 
propel the blood as rapidly as they ought and it re- 
mains settled in the skin. The best rule to go by in 
bathing the face is this: Bathe as often as cleanliness 
seems to require it. When you are heated don’t 
bathe it incold water. The best time to bathe the 
face is just before retiring, first in warm water, then in 
cold, and after drying the skin apply cold cream. 

—Clara B. Miller. 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


Happy New Year to the mother 
Rising in the early dawn, 
Caring for her nursling ever 
Till the daylight hours are gone. 
May the new year keep and strengthen 
Loving hands tnat gently guide 
Little feet that eise would wander 
In forbidden paths untried. 


Happy New Year to the father, 
Toiling on and trusting fate, 
Looking for life’s full fruition 
In the joy that comes but late. 
When the band so nobly cherished 
Into man’s estate have grown, 
And he lays aside his armor 
While they buckle on their own. 


Happy New Year to the maiden 
Pledged to one she deems as true; 
May the new year bring her gladness, 

Keeping life’s best gift in view. 
With the love she holds the dearest, 
And the tender arms and strong, 
That will shelter still and keep her 
As she sings love’s sweetest song. 


Happy New Year to the people, 
While for others’ good they yearn, 
May the joy they give ungrudging 
To their faithful hearts return. 
May their vows be kept unbroken, 
Home and friends remain as dear, 
Through the days that still shall follow 
Making.all the happy year. 
—Ruth 
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SPOTS AND STAINS. 
Some Methods of Effectually Removing them from Linen, 
Cotton and Woolen Goods and Furniture. 

if the housekeeper has reached that 
EWG. 2 sublime height where she is “ Mistress of 
#\@@e herself though china fall,” it may still dis- 
or turb her peace of mind when some un 

= sightly stain has disfigured furniture, carpet 
or linen that she cannot afford to discard. The 
broken china is thrust out of sight and mind, 
the large article, once marred, remains an eye- 
sore until worn out. Frequently the effort to remove 
the stain, only serves to make it permanent and more 
unsightly still. It is better not to attempt it than to 
begin and fail. A collection of directions for pro- 
cedure in the case of various stains on different 
materials, may prove of value to some readers of 
Goop HousEKEEPING. 


LINEN AND WHITE GOODs., 


To remove the stains of wine, fruit or iron from 
linen or other white goods, wet the spot with a solu- 
tion of hyposulphite of soda. On this sprinkle some 
pulverized tartaric acid, or wet the place with strong 
vinegar. Then wash out as usual. This process is 
less liable to rot the cloth than when a stronger acid 
is used. 

Oil colors, varnish and resin may be removed by 
freely app'ying spirits of turpentine, alcohol or ben- 
zine, then washing with soap and water. If the 
stain is old, it should be wet with turpentine and 
allowed to lie, folded, for some hours. Then rub 
between the hands, and the paint or varnish will dis- 
appear. From the same goods acid fruit stains may 
be removed by washing with hot chlorine water, or 
hot water with a little soda. If the spot is large and 
obstinate, hold it over a dish of hot water until it is 
saturated with steam. While doing so, another per- 
son must rub it with salts of lemon until the stain 
disappears, then soak it for an hour in hot water. If 
chlorine water is used, the cloth should immediately 
afterward be washed in cold water. 

Coffee stains upon linen may be removed by beat- 
ing a tablespoonful of tepid watey into the yolk of an 
egg, apply, then wash.with warm, not hot water. 
Tea stains disappear after an application of glycerine 
mixed with egg yolk. If this is not effectual it will 
need a solution of the following: Dissolve a quarter 
of a pound each of chloride of lime and common 
soda, in three quarts of boiling water, and dip the 
stains in that mixture, then wash the article in 
soft water. 

Tannin substances or green nutshell stains will 
yield to the application of warm wood lye, hot chlorine 
water or concentrated tartaric acid. To remove oil, 
mix turpentine with one-third the volume of essence 
of lemon. If tar, wagon grease or resin is the cause 
of the trouble, then turpentine alone, left wet for 
awhile and afterward washed with soap, assisted by 
allowing water to fall from an elevation upon the 
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wrong side of the goods, will restore it to purity. 
Stearin from candles will only need rubbing with 
strong alcohol. 

Vegetable stains upon linen are often very per- 
sistent, and may need hot chlorine water, or the 
vapor of sulphur, while rust spots will yield to hot 
oxalic acid diluted or hydrochloric acid and then tin 
filings. If the article is scorched, it should be rubbed 
with a cloth dipped in hot chlorine water. 

Milk will readily remove ink stains if the article be 
washed in it before the ink is dry, otherwise apply 
oxalic acid. Again, spread the stained part over a 
plate and rub it with butter and salt till the ink 
disappears, then wash with soapsuds. Buttermilk 
removes mildew, and benzine removes paint that is 
yet fresh. 

The stains of wine will disappear if the linen is 
washed in cold water into which is dropped a little 
ammonia and spirits of wine. If the linen has been 
wet before this application, then apply a thick mix 
ture of yellow soap, to each side of the cloth, which 
is to be immediateiy laid upon thick starch. Rub it 
well, expose to the sun and it will soon vanish. If 
the stains are large, soap them thickly, spread on the 
grass and substitute salt for starch. In three hours 
of hot sunshine the linen should regain its freshness. 


COLORED COTTON GOODS. 


Lukewarm water and fine soap will remove fats 
from fast-colored cottons and linens, while tar and 
wagon grease will yield to lard rubbed on, then soaped 
and allowed to lie for an hour or so. Afterward 
wash alternately in water and spirits of turpentine. 

Lime, lye and other alkalies will give way to a 
weak solution of citric acid, applied drop by drop 
and spread carefully over the discoloration, by the 
finger. The solution should be extremely weak at 
first, and the strength increased according to the 
effect desired. On the contrary all discolorations 
from the effect of acids, including sour fruit, may be 
removed by using, in exactly the same manner, a 
solution of spirits of hartshorn, while tannin sub 
stances, green nutshells and leather, produce stains 
that are removable by chlorine water, diluted and 
applied in the same cautious manner. One must feel 
one’s way in regard to the strength of these solutions, 
in accordance with the delicacy and color of the 
material. Each drop must be immediately rinsed ofi 
with a wet rag, before allowing another to fall, so as 
to suspend the process at the right point. 

Vegetable colors, red wine, fruits and red ink will 
also yield to a weak solution of spirits of hartshorn. 
Stearin requires rubbing with alcohol, and oil 
paints, resin and varnish yield to turpentine, alcohol, 
benzine, and then soap and water. Rust will often 
disappear after the application of dilute citric acid, 
but unless the colors are indubitably fast, they will 
disappear with it. 

Mildew may be taken out by rubbing with a mix- 
ture of soap and chalk, then exposing the article to 
hot sunshine. Iron rust, mildew and ink, where the 
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stains are not large and well defined, may be removed 
by repeated applications of lemon juice and salt, and 
exposed to the sun, that potent agent for bleaching. 
Right here it may be said that kerosene oil will erase 
fresh wagon grease, and that machine oil yields to 
cold soapsuds. 

WOOLEN GOODS. 

One of the best preparations for taking out greasy 
stains, is made by a mixture of one pint of deodorized 
benzine, one-half drachm each of chloroform and 
alcohol and a little good cologne. Apply to coat 
collars and black garments with a piece of silk. In 
washing solid black goods, use one tablespoonful in 
each gallon of water. It will not injure the most 
delicate silk fabrics. 

In general, woolen goods may be treated exactly 
according to directions for spotted cotton materials. 
One rule in both instances must be remembered. 
Alkalies are removed by diluted acids, like citric 
acid, while discolorations caused by acids require 
their opposites, such as diluted sprits of hartshorn. 
Too great care regarding the strength of all solutions 
and the manner in which they are applied, cannot be 
insisted upon. 

Grease can often be removed by repeated applica- 
tions of blotting paper and French chalk to the wrong 
side of woolen goods. Grease upon carpeting will 
require half a cupful of fuller’s earth and the same 
amount of magnesia, dissolved in a pint of boiling 
water. Apply hot and brush off when dry. If the 
spots are small, they can be obliterated by means of 
a hot iron and blotting paper. Fresh ink stains can 
be washed from carpets as from other goods by sweet 
milk. When dried, the carpet must be wet, then 
tubbed with salts of lemon and washed immediately 
afterward. 

Silk goods, in the main, can receive the same cau- 
tious treatment as that given to woolens. Fats may 
be treated with benzine, ether and soap in a very 
weak solution. ‘Turpentine should not be used upon 
silk, unless it be black silk. Acid and alkali, on all 
fabrics, yield to the general rules already given. 
A current of water falling from a height upon the 
reversed side of the spot will help erase it. What- 
ever applications are made, care must be exercised in 
regard to leaving an outline of the stain, which must 
be rubbed with a soft cloth while drying. 

SPOTS ON FURNITURE, 

Ink spots on furniture can be removed by touching 
them with a feather, wet in a teaspoonful of water to 
which six or eight drops of nitre have been added. 
As soon as the stain disappears rub the place with a 
cloth dipped in cold water. 

Two parts of unboiled linseed oil and one part of 
turpentine will cause the disappearance of white 
spots produced by hot water or any thing similar. It 
is an excellent freshener for oiled or varnished fur- 
niture of any kind. 

Wherever such articles have been neglected and 
are filled with dust, unless they are made of mahog- 
any or rosewood, wash them thoroughly in warm 
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soapsuds (not hot) to remove all extraneous matter. 
The bent part of a hairpin encased in a soft rag, 
which alone must be used, will remove all accumula- 
tions from carved portions and cavities. Then apply 
the turpentine and oil, and the article will be reja- 
venated. It is a trying process, only to be used in 
extremity, but in such a case I have made a hand- 
some but abused black walnut bureau into an elegant 
piece of furniture. 

A less severe method of cleansing varnished wood 
is to add to the mixture a smaller amount of alcohol 
and of cider vinegar. Shake the bottle and let it 
stand several days before applying the contents. 
The vinegar and alcohol are cleansing, while the 
other two ingredients restore a polished surface. 

To take grease stains from leather, apply benzine, 
and afterward the beaten white of anegg. To restore 
marble, make a paste of fuller’s earth and benzine, 
cover the slab thickly, leave it over night and wash 
off with warm water. It ought to be needless, at this 
late day, to caution against the use of benzine where- 
ever there is a fire or a light, but the careless and the 
forgetful we always have among us. 

To remove rust from steel, rub the article with 
kerosene oil and leave it for twenty-four hours. Then 
rub thoroughly with a mixture of kerosene and fine 
emery powder, and when the rust disappears, polish 
with rotten stone. ‘To preserve from rust, heat the 
steel and rub it with paraffine. Yellow discolorations 
on piano keys can be removed by applying fine 
sandpaper. 

Discolored marble furniture, after restoration, is 
sometimes left with a rough surface. It may be 
smoothed by scouring with fine sandstone and water. 
Then polish with a piece of felt dipped in fine emery 
powder and wrapped about a smoothing iron or brick 
to make a flat, even surface. Finish by rubbing with 
fine whiting and old soft rags. 

— Hester M. Poole. 
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TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

234. Boiling a lobster at home. 

235. One tablespoonful of butter rubbed into three 
of flour, rolled into the upper crust for pies. 

236. Keeping food hot by covering and setting in 
a pan of hot water. 

237. Adding a cup of grated cocoanut to sugar 
cooky dough. 

238. ‘Testing a soft custard, to see if it is cooked, 
by pouring out a little from the spoon. If it leaves 
the spoon clean, it needs more cooking. 

239. A little turpentine mixed with the starch, to 
give a gloss to collars and cuffs. 

240. To stop the smoke and smell of any substance 
burning on the stove, by sprinkling salt upon it. 

241. To clean hard-finished walls, by using one-half 
cupful of ammonia in a pail of water. 


Try again next month. 
—RKuth Hall. 
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THE NEW YEAR COMES. 

The new year comes, swing wide the door, 
To usher in its freighted store 
Of gain, of loss, of weal, of woe. 
As these new days shall come and go, 
Watch thou, O Lord, the gate before; 
Through summer green and winter hoar, 
We ask Thee still Thy gifts to pour, 
For now, to-day, we only know 

The new year comes. 
From depths of vast, omniscient lore, 
Reveal thy purpose more and more, 
Upon us still Thy grace bestow, 
Help us in faith serene to grow, 
For from an unseen, unknown shore 

The new year comes. 


— Adelaide George Bennett. 
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PARIS DRESSMAKING AND DRESSMAKERS. 
Artists Who Guarantee Their Work. 

T is unfortunate for the average 
American woman in Paris that the 
Parisian dressmaker has a fixed, 
unwavering idea that all Ameri- 
cans are rich, and that a higher 
ae @, price can be asked and obtained 
a: oy from an American customer than 
from their own countrywomen, 
but such is undoubtedly the fact. 
There is no good reason why the 
United States should monopolize 
the term “American,” but when 
this word is used alone, without others explaining 
which America is meant, it always signifies, at least 
here in Europe, the person from the United States, 
and in that sense it is used in this article. 

There are all grades of dressmakers in Paris, but 
when the American woman asks for one she is in- 
variably sent to the most expensive; and as a rule 
these are the best, though good moderate-priced ones 
can be obtained through the agency of certain reli- 
able dry goods houses. And a still cheaper grade, 
though quite good workwomen, can be obtained by 
applying to almost any convent where the Sisters 
keep lists of the needy seamstresses of their parish, 
as well as those who do embroidery ahd fancywork. 

The highest grade of dressmakers in Paris consider 
themselves artists, ard quite justly, too, for the work 
turned out from their hands is often a dream, a poem 
in tone, color and form. 

The great establishments of Paris may be divided 
into two classes: those that keep models of dresses 
and wraps on constant exhibition, and those that do 
not. Certain leading houses like Worth’s will have 
almost no models for the visitor’s inspection; noth- 
ing is made on speculation or simply because it is 
the prevailing color, style or material, but every 
dress is a special order to suit a particular person who 
has been well studied as to adaptability of color, 
style, form and material. This makes the dress- 
maker something of a dictator, and the average 
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woman wishes to be a little more independent and to 
study for herself the combinations and styles; so for 
these most dressmakers keep parlors where suits are 
exhibited, always on young women of good figure 
and pleasing countenance, who walk back and forth, 
showing the costume to the best advantage. If the 
buyer is pleased, and the costume can be changed to 
fit easily, she may have her suit in an hour or two, 
but, if the fitting is entirely out of the question, the 
dressmaker usually guarantees to duplicate the cos- 
tume in a perfect fit, to be delivered at the customer's 
hotel or pension in from three to seven days. 

The modiste wishes to furnish all the materials. 
No doubt there is profit for her in all this, but the 
custom is universal, and in the end it would make 
really very little difference in the price, and may save 
much trouble or annoyance in finding just what is 
wanted, especially for the shopper who speaks only 
English. All dressmakers keep sample books in 
their parlors. These are filled with samples, three 
by six inches in size, obtained from the firms where 
they deal; samples of every kind of dress and cloak 
materials, from the cheapest of muslins to the most 
expensive pieces of brocaded velvet for opera cloaks. 
Besides these books, they usually have a large case 
full of laces, jets and other garnitures; in fact a 
large dressmaking establishment is also a store full 
of valuable merchandise, so that without leaving the 
room one can select the trimmings most suited to 
the costume and to the person who is to wear it. 

There are dressmakers in Paris who take many 
measurements of the form and cut pattern and lining 
by these measurements, as the majority of our dress- 
makers do at home, but the higher-priced ones al- 
ways use the crinoline, pinning it against the form 
and cutting it with the utmost care; often two per- 
sons work at the same time, one fitting the corsage 
while the other fits the skirt. In large establish- 
ments there are always separate cutters for waist and 
skirt, and frequently for the sleeve also; for the fitter 
of a perfect corsage may make, and sometimes does 
make an ill-fitting sleeve, and one may have a per- 
fect genius for skirt drapery and for nothing else. 
These three work only for form ; colors and combina- 
tions depend on the trained eyes of the heads of the 
establishment. These women, usually two or more, 
stand by during cutting, fitting and draping, offering 
criticisms and suggestions, and the “poem” or 
“dream ” of a dress is the result of this careful criti- 
cising from the hands of an artist. All this is of 
course expensive, but if one has the money it is an 
excellent investment, for such a costume is perfectly 
satisfactory till worn out. 

From the crinoline pattern, which is fitted first, a 
paper pattern is cut, and these two patterns are kept 
in a large envelope bearing the address of the cus- 
tomer, that other orders may be filled, if she desires, 
without trouble to her. 

For women who do not live in Paris, and who order 
many costumes, a wire form is constructed according 
to the measurements taken, dresses can be fitted to 
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this form and sent to their destinations, leaving the 
under-arm seam only basted; this can be sewed after- 
ward and a perfect fit secured. 

A lady living in the south of France, desiring a 
handsome trained dress for a wedding, and not being 
able to go to Paris to be fitted, sent to her dress- 
maker in that city one of her dress waists, measures 
for waist and skirt, her photograph and a description 
of complexion, eyes and hair. The result was most 
satisfactory, the dress needing no alterations what- 
ever, and this the lady acknowledged in a letter that 
the dressmaker took a pardonable pride in showing. 
Any of the good dressmakers of Paris who work for 
American and English customers can show letters 
acknowledging the reception of dresses that have 
been fitted to wire models, and that have been per- 
fectly satisfactory. Usually in such cases style, color 
and combinations are left entirely to the Parisian 
modiste, and it is better so, far from such a distance 
and living in perhaps quite another atmosphere, the 
advice and ideas of one would not harmonize with 
those of the other. Even here in Paris, where one 
can see the dressmaker at will, it is better to leave it 
all in her hands. In tact, after the first great discus- 
sion as to general color, material and cost, she usually 
says: ‘“ Now leave the rest to me, I guarantee you 
will be satisfied; the details are mine. I can study 
that which is suited to your face and figure better 
than you can; you must trust to me.” And she is 
right; if one insists on grafting her ideas on those of 
the dressmaker, who has a picture in her mind, not of 
one item only, but of the /ouséensembie, the result will 
not be pleasing and may be much out of harmony, 
and the buyer wonders what is the matter, and be- 
lieves the Paris modiste does not have the amount of 
taste she has been credited with possessing. 

This is an important fact for the customer to re- 
member, for so much depends on the draping, the ar- 
ranging of the lace, the twisting of a ribbon, or the 
tying of a bow, and all amateur dressmakers know 
what that means, for so few persons can make a tasty 
bow of ribbon, lace or chiffon, and the finish of a 
dainty collar or sleeve may depend on this very knot 
of ribbon or bow of lace. 

A first-class dressmaking establishment does not 
make simply dresses, but jackets of all kinds, a tailor- 
making department being indispensable; they fur- 
nish, also, different styles of capes, cloaks and man- 
tles, from the lace shoulder cape to the full-length 
opera cloak with its double trimming of lace and 
pearl for summer, and handsome fur for winter. 
These articles are to be found mostly in the estab- 
lishments that have models of costumes. An opera 
cloak on exhibition in one of these houses was of 
white velvet with gold embroidery. This garment 
could be duplicated in any pale tint to suit the com- 
plexion of the wearer, and having seen the model, 
one can have a very definite idea of how the wrap 
will lock when finished. In this particular the model 
establishmemts have a decided advantage over those 

without, where it is necessary to choose from sam- 


ples and trust to the taste of the presiding artist for 
final effect. 

Besides dresses and wraps, many establishments 
supply hats and bonnets, and those that do not keep 
them in stock have a millinery store near with which 
there is some partnership arrangement, and they will 
send to this place for a hat or bonnet to match the 
suit just finished. Ot course a certain percentage of 
the price of this article will rest in the dressmaker’s 
hands as middleman, but, again, time and trouble are 
saved and suitability found with the usual resulting 
satisfaction. Then, too, this arrangement may be 
economical for the buyer who does not understand 
the elasticity and contractibility of Paris prices. A 
few firms, like the Bon Marché, have fixed, unvarying 
prices ; each article is marked and he that runs may 
read, and it is useless to attempt any bargaining 
there; but the ordinary millinery stock is seldom 
marked and may be subject to great variation, de- 
pendent on the cleverness of the buyer. For in- 
stance, a hat, for which at first forty francs was asked, 
was at last sold for ten francs, a bargain surely but 
not a robbery on the part of the customer, for straw 
and silk are manufactured here cheaper than in 
America, and the hat consisted solely of these two 
materials, arranged with much taste. Within the 
past few years have sprung up in Paris the one-price 
millinery stores, all the hats and bonnets in the estab- 
lishment having the same price. One store on the 
Avenue de |’Opera has every article marked twenty 
francs; another in the Rue de Rivoli, sixteen francs ; 
but the more expensive houses never mark their goods. 

The Paris dressmaker desires above all others the 
American woman for a customer; but how to secure 
this prey becomes an important question, and much 
cleverness is diplayed in its solution. The American 
tourist generally registers at his bank and also at the 
office of the Paris edition of the New York Herald, 
which publishes every day a list of those who have 
registered, with their addresses, and the modiste goes 
to these registers for the list of the new arrivals. 
The next morning bright and early, while Madame 
Americaine is taking her coffee in bed, a tap at the 
door is quickly followed by the entrance of the dress- 
maker, accompanied by a large box filled with “ con- 
fections,” consisting of a wool walking suit, a car- 
riage dress, a dinner dress, a ball dress and an 
assortment of corsages, all in the latest style as to 
color, garniture and form. 

The establishments that keep models send out in 
this way their very latest for inspection, and those 
that pride themselves on keeping no models, but 
make everything to suit the individual, do not hesi- 
tate to take their last orders from the workroom to 
the hotels and pensions, that the American customer 
can get some idea of the work done by them. So 
while Madame Americaine luxuriates in bed with her 
coffee and rolls, the clever modiste displays her 
wares to the best advantage, and in picturesque Eng- 
lish, with the strongest French accent, extols their 
virtues. The hour and the surroundings are pro- 
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seldom fails to reap her harvest. Few American 
women who make a stay of two or more weeks in 
Paris, but are visited by half a dozen of these mo- 
distes, provided they have registered. 

The keepers of hotels and pensions frequently fur- 
nish the dressmakers with addresses of the persons 
who are boarding with them, and in any such case, or 
at any time when permission is given the dressmaker 
to bring her costumes into a pension for display, it is 
more than probable that a certain per cent. of the 
price of those gowns rests in the hands of the keeper 
of the hotel or pension. It is astonishing how many 
persons live in Paris off of a certain per cent. gained 
entirely by their wits, and a per cent. is frequently 
demanded for a service that in the United States 
would be amply rewarded with a hearty “thank you,” 
while all parties concerned would be satisfied and 
would consider such a reward sufficient recompense 
for the service. 

The other great sources of information for the Paris 
modiste are the banking firms, which have corre- 
spondence with the celebrated London houses and the 
best-known banks of New York, Boston and Phila- 
lelphia, for no matter how large or how small the 
letters of credit may be, no matter how far and how 
expensive the trip has been, the Paris dressmaker 
reasons, and correctly, too, that as a final dissipation 
vefore sailing for home, the average American woman 
has saved enough money from all this expense to 
eratify her desire to take home one or more dresses 
made in the latest Parisian mode, with which to dazzle 

eyes of her less fortunate neighbors. 
—Mary Elton McClellan. 
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IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER 

That a baked custard is one of the easiest things to 
make and one of the easiest to spoil in baking—if left 
to its own devices. It must be made of fresh materials, 
and bakes better in a shallow dish than in a deep one. 
The dish containing it should be placed in a shallow tin 
dish holdng hot water, and the oven must be moderate. 
Watch it, and just as soon as the blade of a knife comes 
out clean when you try it—take it out. If you leave it 
longer it will be watery. ( 

That the best of materials are none too good for our 
cooking. 

That if we feel that we cannot afford the best, we had 
far better go without cake and pies to a certain extent, and 
when we do have them—have the best. 

That we cannot cheat our stomach, if we do disguise 
the poor butter and eggs with spices and flavors, but that 
sooner or later it will rebel, and call for the doctor, and 
his bill will be more than the butter bill—decidedly. 

That a cake made with two eggs is just as palatable as 
one made with six eggs, if it is fresh, well baked, and 
lavored, and looks attractive. 


That a layer cake is more attractive than a plain loaf 
r sheet of cake frosted. The cost is the same, except 
the filling, and that is slight. 


—M. J. P. 
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CHAFING DISH RECIPES. 

Welsh Rarebit. 

ELT one tablespoonful of butter, and add one pound 
of cheese, grated orcutin small pieces. Beat thor- 
oughly an egg, and with it mix one small teaspoon- 

ful of mustard, one-half teaspoonful of salt,a pinch of cay- 
enne, and add this to the cheese when nearly melted. Lastly, 
stirin slowly one cupful of ale or beer, or milk can be used 
with a teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce. Cook until it 
thickens, stirring constantly, taking care that it does not 
eurdle. Serve hot on toast or soda crackers. 

Maryland Oyster Roast. 

Putinto the chafing dish one tablespoonful of butter, 
one teaspoonful of salt, one-half saltspoonful of pepper 
and a little celery salt. Add one pint of oysters and cook 
two minutes, or until the edges begin tocurl. Have ready 
hot slices of toast, buttered, upon which serve the oysters, 
adding a little hot water if necessary. 

Oysters en Coquille. 

Put into the chating dish as many oysters in the shell as 
it will hold. Steam thoroughly for twenty or thirty min- 
utes, or until the shells will open. Remove the upper 
shells, season with butter, salt and pepper, and serve im- 
mediately with slices of lemon. 

Creamed Oysters. 

Add to one-half pint of cream one tablespoonful of flour 
which has been mixed with a little water until smooth, and 
the liquor from which a pint of oysters has been drained. 
Heat this until boiling, with two tablespoonfuls of butter 
a little salt and pepper, and mace, if desired. Lastly, add 
the oysters, cooking only until heated through. To be 
eaten upon toast, or with cold rolls and Chutney sauce. 
Sweetbreads. 

Wash the sweetbreads thoroughly, and wipe with a dry 
cloth. Roll alternately in fine cracker crumbs and beaten 
egg, and cook until done through, in melted butter, or fry 
with slices of bacon in the chafing dish, serving the two 
with fetits forts (French peas) which have previously been 
heated with butter, salt and pepper for about ten minutes. 
Chickens a la Creole. 

Take one can of tomatoes, strain, adding salt, pepper. 
small piece of butter, curry powder, and onion juice if 
desired. Put into the chafing dish and boil with one cup- 
ful of rice about five minutes. Add the contents of a can 
of chicken, or about a pint of cold chicken cut into square 
inch pieces. Heat thoroughly and serve at once. 
Blanquette of Shrimps. 

Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter, and to this add one- 
half pint of cream, one saltspoonful of salt, one table- 
spoonful of tomato sauce, and one-half of an onion, grated. 
Let it come toa boil, and then add one can of shrimps, or 
one pint of fresh ones, and slowly heat for five minutes. 
Scrambled Eggs. 

Beat one-half dozen of eggs, and add one-half pint of 
milk, salt, pepper, butter and curry powder if liked. Put 
into the chafing dish in which a tablespoonful of butter 
has been nielted. Stir constantly for two or three min- 
utes. Serve, garnish with parsley, and eat with hot but- 
tered toast, or cold rolls. 

Stewed Lobster. 

Cut up the lobster as for salad. Put it in one-half pint 
of milk, and let it boil up once. Adda tablespoonful of 
butter, pepper and a small pinch of salt and let it simmer 
gently. Serve on crackers. 


—Miss A. Stetson. 
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DOMESTIC HYGIENE. 

Perfect Health Depends Upon Health-giving Conditions. 
= ~~ === OT to enter upon the higher crit- 
. “lg icism here, it is by no means 
Gj improbable, that, when the de- 
' stroying angel passed over the 
houses of the Israelites and slew 
only the firstborn of the Egyp- 
tians, the fact was due rather to 
the better sanitary regulations 
: , of the former, than to Divine 
_- > intervention, for the Jews were 
a pre-eminently clean people— 
as witness the Mosaic laws. It 
is not unusual at the present day, when several chil- 
dren in a family fall victims to diphtheria, to hear it 
referred to as a mysterious dispensation of Provi- 
dence, but it is becoming better understood that God 
works through natural laws, and that smallpox, 
cholera, diphtheria, scarlet fever, typhus, typhoid 
fever, etc., are filth diseases, having their origin in 
unsanitary conditions which are, fortunately, usually 
within human control. In towns and cities it is the 
business of the health officer to look after matters 
pertaining to the public sanitation, but in the country 
each family is a law unto itself, except in times of 
epidemic. Thus it happens that we often hear of 
sporadic cases, and epidemics of filth diseases in 
localities where the air is purest and the natural sur- 
roundings are most favorable to perfect health. 

There is usually too little consideration given to 
the site of the dwelling house, which should be 
located on a spot sufficiently elevated to secure good 
drainage, and considerably higher than barns and 
outbuildings. No less important is the construction 
of the cellar. When strict economy is necessary it is 
better to forego all ornamentation of the building, 
and, indeed, many other things, than not have the 
cellar water-tight and mouse-proof. Such a cellar 
would require to have its floor and walls laid up in 
brick and mortar with a coat of cement over that. 
Windows in opposite sides are necessary in order to 
secure good ventilation. Whitewash twice a year 
with lime to which a strong solution of copperas has 
been added. Sweep once a week and never allow 
rubbish, mold, or decaying fruit and vegetables to 
accumulate. If there is any indication of unusual 
dampness, place trays of unslacked lime and char- 
coal here and there to dry out and purify the 
atmosphere. 

Do not throw refuse from the kitchen into the back 
yard. Have a shallow pit lined with stones and burn 
everything of this kind immediately, as the gases 
arising from the decomposition of all animal and 
vegetable matter are highly injurious to health. 
Whatever tends to defile the walks and grounds 
about the dwelling, if dry, or can be dried, should be 
burned. Waste water should be conducted through 
tubes to loose ground some 200 or 300 yards away 
from the house. When the water from the weekly 


washing is poured in add a strong solution of cop- 
peras and carbolic acid. 

From whatever source the supply of drinking water 
is obtained, its purity should be settled beyond ques- 
tion, by some one competent to decide, and then 
every precaution be taken to prevent its contamina- 
tion from barnyard and water-closet. The latter 
should always be a dry earth closet, with urinal, and 
scrupulously cared for. 

Within doors let there be plenty of sunlight and 
fresh air. Anopen fire is the best means for securing 
good ventilation, but as this is not always practicable, 
the following simple device answers every purpose 
and has the advantage of cheapness: Fit strips’ of 
wood, two or three inches wide, under the lower sash 
of two windows in each room, so that where the 
sashes pass each other fresh air will be admitted at 
one window and the foul air forced out at the other. 
When the family is busied elsewhere open the doors 
of the sitting room, no matter how cold the weather 
may be, and let the wind sweep through. All bed- 
rooms should, if possible, be so situated that the sun 
may shine in at some time during the day, and each 
member of the family should be instructed to remove 
the bedclothing from the bed, on rising, and throw 
open the windows. Beds are not in condition to be 
made up until they have been aired from two to three 
hours. Hardwood floors, with rugs that may be 
removed and aired, and shaken frequently, are much 
more healthful for bedrooms than those covered with 
carpets. All boiled articles, slop jars, and chambers 
should be scrupulously cared for, and the latter 
always scalded with hot soapsuds after first rinsing 
in cold water. Soiled clothing should never be 
stowed in closets or sleeping rooms. In selecting 
carpets or furniture, for any part of the house, let 
them be such as will not be injured by light or sun- 
shine, without which the best sanitary conditions are 
not possible. 

The real test of good housekeeping lies in the care 
of the kitchen and its belongings. Do not have a 

wet sink unless you have the means of flushing it out 
frequently and thoroughly with hot water. A dry 
sink should be lined with zinc and made water-tight. 
All milk vessels, pots, pans, etc., should be carefully 
washed in hot, clean soapsuds and scalded in hot 
water. Cleanse the corners of dripping pans with the 
same care that is given to silver and cut glass. After 
each meal wash dishcloth and dish towels in hot 
soapsuds and dry out doors. Keep all articles of 
food, milk, butter, breadstuffs, etc., in a room where 
they will be as little contaminated «ith foul matter 
floating in the atmosphere as possible. Tainted 
meats, and articles of food on the point of fermenta- 
tion, are highly injurious to health. Water that has 
stood over night is unfit for drinking purposes. An 
earthen jar under the kitchen pump is better than a 
wooden pail. Instead of a wood swill pail, use tin or 
galvanized iron with close-fitting cover, which admits 
of frequent and thorough cleansing. Throughout the 
house there should be a free use of soap and hot 
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water on floors, and also on woodwork, where admis- 
sible, and the walls and ceilings frequently wiped to 
free them from dust. 

Pure air, pure water, personal cleanliness and 
attention to the rules above, render other disinfec- 
tants umnecessary except in times of epidemic. 
Were these conditions universal, epidemics would 
be very rare, and not only the healthfulness but 
the moral elevation of a community be greatly 
increased. 

— Marguerite. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE SPOON AND THE CUP, 
And Their Use for Measuring Purposes. 

“Take nothing for granted, and neglect no opportunity to render 
your knowledge complete and sure.”— 7yndal/ 

HE days of “ guesswork” in cooking are prac- 
tically numbered, and under the new regime 
of system and exactness regarding details, 
the records of failures in the culinary line are 

becoming every day less. The “pinch” of salt, the 
“ dash” of soda, the “sprinkling” of cayenne, and 
the spices “to taste,” that in the hands of ambitious 
and active amateurs carried disaster and dyspepsia 
into the ranks of their innocent victims, are now 
relegated to the past, and science holds in the house- 
hold an even more potent sway than in any other field. 

In many of the cooking schools the following rules 
determine accurately the spoonful, a measure which 
formerly widely varied to suit the caprice of the novice 
or the ease of the happy-go-lucky housekeeper. The 
bowl of a spoon being concave necessitates a corre- 
sponding rounding above the surface to make it really 
a spoonful. ‘To measure accurately, therefore, a tea- 
spoonful of dry material, take up a heaping spoonful 
of sifted material and shake it lightly until it is 
rounded above the surtace enough to correspond ex- 
actly with the concave surface. 

An even or scant teaspoonful means a spoon filled 
lightly and leveled with a knife to the surface of the 
spoon, while a heaping spoonful means all the spoon 
will hold of any sifted material. In using solids, 
especially butter or lard, a knife should be employed 
to deftly even off the superfluous amdunt. 

An “even” cupful of anything means a cup tull to 
the brim, so full that only tie steadiest hand can 
carry it without spilling. A “brimming” cupful, as 
its name indicates, is a cup running over. A scant 
cupful lacks a quarter or half inch of reaching the 
top of the measure, while a se/id cupful is something 
packed as firmly as is possible. 

“Butter the size of an egg” is a very indefinite 
mode of measurement, and a more satisfactory way 
of expressing the same amount is to say “a heaping 
tablespoonful,” or one-quarter of a cupful. 

A tablespoonful of melted butter means a table- 
spoonful of butter «ter melting, while a tablespoonful 
of butter melted, means a tablespoonful measured 
bcfore melting. 

Sugar, salt, flour, soda, spices, and mustard espe- 
cially, should always be sifted or stirred up lightly 
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before measuring, as when packed they are com- 
pressed to much less than their rightful bulk for 
measuring. 

The following measures of capacity may be found 
useful to hang in the kitchen for easy reference :- 

4 even teaspoonfuls liquid—1 even tablespoonful. 

3 even teaspoonfuls dry material—1 even tablespoonful. 

16 tablespoonfuls liquid=1 cupful. 

12 tablespoonfuls dry material=1 cupful. 

2 cupfuls=1 pint. 

cupfuls=1 quart. . 
cupfuls flour—1 quart or 1 pound. 
cupfuls solid butter=1 pound. 

2 cupfuls granulated sugar=1 pound. 

2% cupfuls powdered sugar=1 pound. 

1 pint milk or water=1 pound. 

1 dozen eggs should weigh 14 pounds. 

Skim milk is heavier than whole milk, and cream 
is lighter than either, while pure milk is three per 
cent. heavier than water. 

The following table of proportions is also valu- 
able. Use 

1 teaspoonful soda to 1 cupful molasses. 

1 teaspoonful soda to 1 pint sour milk. 

3 teaspoonfuls baking powder to 1 quart flour. 

1% cupful of yeast or 4 cake compressed yeast to 1 pint 
liquid. 

1 teaspoonful extract to 1 loaf plain cake. 

1 teaspoonful salt to 2 quarts flour. 

1 teaspoonful salt to 1 quart soup. 

1 scant cupful of liquid to 3 full cuptuls of flour for bread. 

1 scant cupful of liquid to 2 full cupfuls of flour for 
muffins. 

1 scant cupful of liquid to1 full cupful of flour for batters. 

1 quart of water to each pound of meat and bone for 
soup stock. 

4 peppercorns, 4 cloves, 1 teaspoonful mixed herbs for 
each quart of water for soup stock. 

It is often said of good cooks that “they never 
measure, they guess.” Not so. Long experience 
has taught them to measure, and measure accurately 
by means of that same experience and judgment. 
This, however, is a most risky experiment for begin- 
ners, whose pinions are still insufficiently furnished 
with plumage for independent aerial navigation. 

Although these details may seem of minor impor- 
tance in themselves, a carefulness in the means em- 
ployed insures a corresponding perfection in results. 

—Emma Paddock Telford. 


WHAT FOLKS SAY ABOUT EATING. 


Eat not immoderately.—Pythagoras. 


He who eats with most pleasure is he who least requires 
sauce.— Xenophon. 

Eating and drinking not only maintain hfe but ar 
cause of death.— Homer. 

It is seldom a man dies from eating too little, but of 
from eating too much.—Hippocrates. 

Through a surfeit in eating, wisdom is hindered, an: 
understanding is darkened.—Alphonse. 

The rule is never to eat or do anything from the 
impulse of pleasure —Georgia Liontino. 
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ODD MOMENTS. 
A Valuable Secret Brought to Light. 

MIDST the whirl and bustle of this 
busy age, one of the problems 
which most often presents itself 
for solution is how to keep abreast 
with the times without incurring 
the danger of cutting short one’s 
existenge with nervous prostration, 
which is sometimes very fitly 
termed, “ Americanitis.” There 
are so many things which demand 
time and attention, the days are 
so short and fly by so rapidly, that 

there is little cause for wonder when one becomes 
discouraged. ‘There is, however, a secret of impor- 
tance to us all in the economical use of the odd mo- 
ments—the little between times when we are most of 
us very apt to feel that there is not time enough to 
really do anything. 

I have an acquaintance whose systematic planning 
for these odd times has taught me a lesson from 
which I have derived great profit. She accomplishes 
a third more than any other woman of my acquaint- 
ance, and at the same time she gives one an impres- 
sion of comfortable leisurely living. She never 
seems to be unduly hurried, is never apparently dis- 
turbed by a morning call, has time to devote to her 
family and friends, and her house is carefully and 
nicely kept. What, then, is the secret of it all ? 

“Tam in no sense a marvel,” said she to me, on 
one occasion when I was expressing surprise, and 
wondering at her ability to do so many things and so 
remarkably well. “I simply plan to use all the odd 
moments that very many people waste because it is a 
common notion that they amount to nothing. For 
instance, I have a little piece of work on the sitting- 
room table, another in the library, still another on a 
little table which stands at one end of the dining 
room, and a fourth upstairs in my own room. When 
a friend drops in for a few minutes’ chat in the morn- 
ing—and I am always delighted to see my friends— 
I take up my bit of sewing, and even though she may 
only have come on an errand, before our talk is fin- 
ished I very often have a napkim hemmed or some- 
times two, and it has not interfered with our sociability 
in the least. 

* While my husband is talking of the day’s happen- 
ings after our six o'clock dinner, and before it is time 
for lights, we very often sit in the library, where I 
have a piece of knitting or crochet work—something 
easily done even in the twilight. 

“When I look over the morning paper, if I have 
not time to read all which interests me, and very 
often I have not, | mark all such articles with a little 
blue pencil which I carry in my pocket, and when 
the rest of the family have read the paper I clip them 
out and put them in a basket which I always keep 
standing on the sitting-room table. These I read at 
odd times, whenever there happens to be an oppor- 


tunity. Frequently it happens that I gather up a 
handful and put them into my shopping bag before 
going out, and then if I am unexpectedly delayed 
anywhere, or have a few moments to wait for any- 
thing, I can read instead of being obliged to waste 
the time.” 

One would not believe how many such odd times 
as these come into the very busiest lives, nor how 
much may be accomplished by planning to make use 
of them, until one has tried it for one’s self. 

—Mary M. Ward. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
ECONOMY. 

AVE your time, by learning to do the right 
thing at the right time, and in the best, easiest 
and shortest way possible. Save your strength 
in the same -way, and also by using labor- 

saving machines. Take at least a few minutes’ rest, 
when you are too tired to do your work well, for not 
to do work right is a waste of time and strength. 
Make it a pleasure for the children to “ help mother,” 
instead of a duty Which they think is more than 
should be expected of them. 

Save your patience. You may need it sometime 
when greater than the present trials surround you, 
and if you keep losing it in part every day you can 
never get it together again. If you save your time 
and strength, much of your patience will be stored 
up for future use; will power must do the rest. 

Save your breath; don’t scold. You may die “for 
want of breath” sooner if you scold than you might 
otherwise. 

Save the love of your little ones and the sunshine 
they bring into your home. Some day your life will 
be dark when this sunshine has entered the home 
above. Some day their love may go out toward 
some one beside you. 

Save food by cooking just enough and no more; 
by avoiding rich pastry, cakes, etc., and choosing 
only that which is wholesome. Utilize cold vict- 
uals by making appetizing dishes whose origin is 
disguised. 

Save clothing; not by merely buying the lowest 
in price, but the most durable and best looking that 
your purse will allow. Higher priced goods some- 
times, in fact generally, prove to be the cheapest in 
the end, as they will look well if made over several 
times. 

Save furniture by buying that which will stand long 
and hard usage, and depend on your artistic talents 
to brighten and ornament it. Let your first thought 
in buying furniture be: First, comfort ; second, use ; 
third, durability ; and last, style. 

Save money. One who saves time, strength, pa- 
tience, love, food, clothing and furniture, generally 
has the knack of saving money, but as there are as 
many ways of saving money as there are of making 
money, it is useless to attempt to tell of them here. 
“A penny saved is a penny earned.”’ 

Olive H. Hills. 
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HERE is probably not one person in ten thou- 
sand who knows anything about the origin 
and history of the modern wedding cake, or 
who is even aware that it has any history in 

particular to recount. Yet the earliest conception of 
this, “the gem of the confectioner’s art,” dates back 
to a period of the remotest antiquity, and the chron- 
icles of its birth and genealogical descent, meager 
though they be, are scarcely less interesting than 
those of the growth of wedlock itself. Long before 
the introduction of the wedding ring, some two thou- 
sand years ago, the counterpart of what is now 
known as bride’s cake was an established institution ; 
long before even the church itselt was thought of, it 
was so necessary an adjunct in the solemnization of 
marriage that without it the ceremonial was consid- 
ered invalid. This represents a pedigree which car- 
ries the mind back to an age sufficiently venerable to 
satisfy the most enthusiastic antiquarian. But what 
bride or groom is aware that the cake which towers 
aloft above all the other luxuries which grace their 
nuptial feast can boast such ancient lineage? or is 
symbolical of one of the most essential rites in the 
earliest union of man and wife? 

Like most things archaic, it must be admitted that 
what has been called the precise origination of 
“ bread ceremony ” at primitive weddings is shrouded 
in mythological mystery. Among ancient writers on 
the subject, Quintus Curtius is probably the most 
definite and reliable. He alludes to the laws of 
Romulus pertaining to it, which the latter, in turn, is 
said to have based upon those of the Etruscans and 
other barbarous races who preceded the foundation 
of Rome. It appears even in those days it was cus- 
tomary among thes® peoples for the families of the 
“young couple” to enter into certain ante-nuptial 
agreements for their future provision. These were 
afterwards ratified at the marriage festival, accom- 
panied by favish sprinklings of corn, pourings out of 
oil, and other curious rites, which practically consti- 
tuted the actual wedding. Instead of adopting this 
elaborate process of joining husband and wife—and 
arranging the marriage settlement at the same time— 
the ever-practical Romulus introduced, or rather de- 
vised, a simpler method, known .as confarreatio, 
whereby the parties by simply eating a loaf of barley 
together, with earlier formalities, accomplished their 
union at once. This expeditious method of plunging 
into the vortex of matrimony remained in force for 
many ages among the Romans, and was a token of 
the most firm conjunction between husband and wife, 
as well as of the binding nature of their mutual con- 
tracts andagreements. Thus arose the “ bread cere- 


mony ” in contracting marriage ; and that barley loaf 
was the first ancestor of the British wedding cake. 

In subsequent times the coarser barley product gave 
place to the finest wheaten cakes at confarreation cele- 
brations, and the practice sprung up of distributing 
these among the families and friends of the wedded 
pair. As civilization advanced, other forms of mar- 
riage crept in, and eventually superseded confarrea- 
tion; but the ancient cake-eating custom remained 
in vogue, and continued to hold its own after its 
earlier significance was quite forgotten. Indeed, as 
the baker’s art progressed, and these cakes—ever 
changing in form—became more and more orna- 
mental in appearance, and more and more mysterious 
in composition, an impression began to prevail that 
they were emblematic of happiness and plenty rather 
than a relic of bygone nuptial vows. Hence, in all 
civilized countries, the bridal cake is now generally 
regarded as presaging an abundance of all good 
things to those who are privileged to partake of it. 

The original idea, however, of the unity that was 
established by eating these cakes was never entirely 
dissociated from them. It was thought, therefore, 
that the practice of giving a separate cake to each 
person was not quite so appropriate to the auspicious 
occasion as the giving to each a portion of one and 
the same cake. As the bride and bridegroom shared 
their united happiness among their friends by a 
bread distribution, it was obvious that the blessing 
should come from the same symbolical source. And 
one wedding cake came to be substituted for several. 

It must not, however, be imagined that this modern 
development of Romulus’ barley loaf has enjoyed 
an easy and uninterrupted career of popularity in its 
growth and descent. At several epochs in the world’s 
history, its existence, in Europe at least, has been 
threatened by more or less prolonged intervals of 
neglect and disuse. During the middle ages, for in- 
stance, it appears to have become totally extinct in 
every European country except Southern France. 
Under the drastic security of Cromwell’s reign, it 
was not only discountenanced but at one time abso- 
lutely forbidden in England. But, notwithstanding 
all the vicissitudes of its strange, eventful career, it 
is now a more popular institution tham ever; and, 
thanks to the confectioner’s skill, will probably so con- 
tinue until marriage has been pronounced a failure. 

Though the founder of Rome played so prominent 
a part as the founder also of this equally enduring 
marriage symbol—which is said to have been im- 
ported into Britain in the time of Boadicea—he can 
hardly be credited with the honor of being its sole 
inventor all the world over. For there is nothing 
more remarkable in the whole history of the human 
family than the universality with which some kind of 
bread or grain ceremony is performed wherever man 
and woman become one flesh. Their methods vary 
in different climes, and are only remotely similar to 
those adopted by us; but the root idea which ani- 
mates them all is apparently the outcome of one 
common sentiment. From the barbarous heathen ot 
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dancing around a heap of burning corn or bread, 
down to the nineteenth century savage who squats 
on a loaf, or intertwines his own and his affianced’s 
hair with a wisp of rice straw, it is seen that man- 
kind, even in their crudest stages of enlightenment, 
are all addicted to a general practice which has given 
us the wedding cake. And, after all, where is the 
material difference between the East African custom 
of making a Usambara bride kneel upon a roll of 
native bread and the Yorkshire custom of breaking 
a loaf over the bride’s head? between the Ceylon 
fruit throwing and the British rice pelting? 

It must be remembered that rice, and in some Eng_ 
lish districts, wheat—the emblem of prosperity—was 
only employed originally in the country as a substi- 
tute for the wedding cake when the latter had fallen 
into disuse, or, from poverty or other causes, was not 
forthcoming. These must therefore be regarded as 
an offshoot from the cake itself, though they now ac- 
company and sometimes supersede it. Even among 
the poorest classes, however, the magic potency of 
the wedding cake is too keenly appreciated to be 
often wanting where a wedding breakfast can be pro- 
vided at all, local customs notwithstanding. This 
augurs well for the future of this sumptuous monu- 
ment of confectionery; though the “sacred pastry” 
of Rome, which for centuries has survived the disin- 
tegration of empires, the toppling of thrones, and 
the sweeping away of nations, may well be considered 
immortal.—London Practical Confectioner. 


[We invite correspondence of inguiry and information on all 
subjects of general interest and value to the Homes of the World.) 
—Goop HousEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “ Cosy Corner” de- 
partment, every way worthy of publication, which do not 
appear for the reason that the names and addresses of the 
writers are not given. Only such contributions will be printed 
in any department of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


ANOTHER ‘*HOUSEHOLD STILL.” 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

I noticed a request for a * Household Still” in a 
late number of your magazine, also the answers in 
the last number. I send the address of the manu- 
facturer of another and smaller still which will per- 
haps be better adapted to the wants of some of your 
readers. ‘The Hunting still holds from ten to twenty- 
five galions and the Smith still four gallons. I my- 
self am in search of a smaller still that can be used 


on a gas or oil stove without plumbing—one that 

holds about two quarts or a gallon. Can any one tell 

me through Goop HousEKEEPING of such an one? 
CuIcaGo, ILL. A READER. 


NOT **UNDULY ALARMED.” 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

My attention was called to a letter from a certain 
“Charles Lackland,” which you printed in your 
issue for December under the heading, * Unduly 
Alarmed.” 

A few years ago I should have been much sur- 
prised to know that a reader of a respectable maga- 
zine had written such a letter as that to the editor. 
I once supposed that the chief reason why people 
were ignorant was that they had no opportunity to 
become informed, and that they were ready to grasp 
such an opportunity if it were offered them. 

I have since learned that the average person does 
not wish to be informed—not only that, the average 
person is absolutely opposed to information. And 
how their poor tired heads must ache if anything 
comes in their way requiring more mental effort than 
a love story or a little gossip ! 

But, really, the scientitic knowledge which so alarms 
your correspondent is one of the most prominent 
factors in the salvation of society. Careless and un- 
scientific housekeeping is the support, if not the 
direct cause, of more vice and more domestic trouble 
than most people think. And the only remedy lies 
in greater intelligence. The ability to make a good 
home will not come by chance—will not come, that 
is, without earnest, intelligent study and thought. 
The horrible cooking of the average housekeeper, 
with the hideous household decorations which dis- 
figure so many homes, result from just this wish to 
read nothing but * something light.” If any of your 
readers do not understand the meaning of the few 
common scientific words that occur in the pages of 
Goop HousEKEEPING, it might be well to look in the 
dictionary. What is the dictionary maker good for 
if he cannot help us out on such questions ? 

We had thought.it best to drop Goop HovusEekEEP- 
ING at the end of the year because it contained so 
little of scientific information, but we began to think 
better of it when it was announced that there would 
be more. P. W. B. 

WAKEFIELD, N. H. 

ANOTHER OPINION. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

For one I am certainly gratified that Goop House- 
KEEPING is to discuss “The Food Question” intel- 
ligently, along the interesting and instructing lines 
already laid out. It does seem to me that a 
good many publications of its class consider that 
woman has no other interest in life than to sweep, 
dust, bake and wash dishes—that is, they igncre 
those “higher interests” to which Goop Houvuse- 
KEEPING So consistently gives itself. Success to its 
efforts. 
PLEASANT VALLEY, W. Va. 
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** The Bearing and the Training of the Child is Woman's Wisdom.”’— 7ennyson. 


riginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
MY LITTLE LORD’S COACH. 
As my little lord rides by each day, 
In his milk-white carriage so fine, so gay, 
I always think “ What, ho! there! way! 
My lord’s coach blocks the way!” 
Holding his scarlet worsted reins, 
He drives his coach in a lordly way; 
Nor cares that no black prancing steeds 
Those scarlet reins obey. 
For his faithful Mary pushes him on, 
My lord himself shouts out so gay, 
And loyal subjects right and left, 
We humbly clear the way. 


—Lucy D. Thomson, 


ONLY A BABY THAT IS BETTER OFF. 

Oh, it was such a pitiful little funeral, so touching, 
so sad in its every detail, so full of pathos of poverty! 
Only a cheap, little white coffin on which a broken- 
hearted mother had laid a few flowers; only a tiny 
pine box, that encased such a little fragment of 
humanity, for the baby was only two years old. The 
poor frail little body, with its pinched baby face and 
its blue eyes closed forever, touched the heart by the 
very pitifulness of the drooping little mouth, that 
had known its mother’s kiss so short a while. And 
as [ went into the humble home that was still home, 
and looked upon the wan, sad-faced mojher, holding 
her baby’s hand in her’s, and on the strong, sturdy ° 
father, with his little brood gathered about him, awe- 
struck at his set features and the tears that would 
ome unbidden to his eye, over all these seemed, for 
the moment, no ray of hope, no gleam of consola- 

on—only patient, dumb despair. By and by the 
neighbors dropped in, one by one, with sympathy on 

eir faces, and stood about the room. 

“Well it is only a baby,” they whispered, consol- 
ngly, to the mother; only a baby that is better off.” 

She did not answer, but the mute look on her face, 

her eyes sought those of her husband, seemed a 

buke to those who would tell her it was “only a 

iby; only a baby she would soon forget.” And he— 
had risen from the seat into which he had thrown 
mself, with the eldest boy on his knees, and inter- 
preting her sad look, he went up to her silently, and 


placed her hand in his and held it tohis bosom, ‘Then, 
somewhere from above, relief seemed to come, and he 
bowed his head on the little coffin and his deep voice 
broke into sobs, as only strong men, moved by 
emotion, may express. 

Just then the fragrance of incense filled the room, 
the little acolytes came in with the white-robed priest, 
and the simple service was read—the service of the 
church which is so gladsome when the very yout 
taken to heaven. For a moment the 


great 


are 
eyes of the 
minister rested upon the father, who had not raised 
his head ; then he walked over to him and, taking the 
hands of both parents in his, he said simpiy ; “ [am 
so sorry for you—how you will miss the baby!” 

“TI am so sorry for you.” It seemed the keynote 
that touched the despairing hearts and unlocked them 
to the ministrations of the Great Physician, ‘The 
mother bent for the last time over the tiny form in 
the little coffin, and the children were lifted up by the 
father to look oncé more upon the wee baby’s face. 
And then he took the little burden in his arms and 
carried it out to the carriage before the door, and 
when father and mother were both seated they took 
the little coffin in their laps, and the mother bent and 
kissed the flowers that lay upon it. The priest rode 
on with thoughtful face, and at the little old cemetery 
of St. Roche he waited at the gate as the others came 
slowly up, and then the little one was left to sleep in 
its tiny grave. Once again, at the grave, the priest 
looked upon the parents, and again a great wave of 
sympathy seemed to sweep over his heart, as he said 


simply: ‘* God bless you, I am sosorry for you. Let 
the memory of the baby always keep you pure and 
good.” And then he was gone. 


The years have gone by since then, years that have 
brought their tr 


als and changes, and the little hon 


the li home 
is as humble as ever, for theirs has been a hand-to- 
hand fight with poverty. Butt by—ah! t rh 
it was only a baby, the tender touches of the é 
hands are felt still, the pretty, prattling voice echoes 


yet in the hearts of father and mother, and 


sometimes 
she stretches out her hands in the darkness to take 
the little one to her bosom, and they are as empty as 
when she first laid it, cold and still, to sleep forever 
in its little white coffin. 
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How they have missed the baby, no one can ever 
know, least of all those who cannot understand. 
They do not speak to others of their grief and of the 
sense of loneliness that has not ceased since baby 
first went away, for people will say: “Oh, it was only 
a baby.” But the silent comfort of a little bunch of 
blossoms which the father took from the coffin and 
afterward placed in the mother’s hands, because they 
had been a part of their baby in that last sleep, re- 
mains with them, the warm clasp of a sympathetic 
hand, the kind look and silent influence of a friend, 
whose words both have treasured in their hearts : 
“God bless you! I am so sorry for you! Let the 
memory of the baby always keep you pure and good !”’ 
—New Orleans Picayune. 
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A pair of worn-out veterans 
Each night I put to rest, 

Two dauntless bold adventurers 
Worn out by tireless quest. 

They scurried through the dewy grass 
To find “a f’ower dat growed,” 

Then pattered in the deepest dust 
That lined the country road. 

They went to “ hunt the baby-calf” 
And caught a splash of mire, 

Sailed in the brook, and then were dried 
Before the kitchen fire, 

And many a scratch from many a thorn, 
These playfellows had won 

Before their time of rest drew near 
At setting of the sun. 

Yet fair they are to mother’s sight, 
This bruised and battered pair, 

And, “ Guide these wanderers aright,” 
Is mother’s whispered prayer. 


—Frances T. Rhoads. 


ALWAYS 

Use your handkerchief unobtrusively. 

Keep on learning something to the day of your 
death. 

Rise when ladies leave the room, and stand till they 
are out. 

Cover the mouth with hand or napkin when obliged 
to remove anything from it. 

When burdens press hard think of some on# more 
unfortunate, and count up your blessings. 


Remember that the patient bearing and overcoming 
of little trials, day by day, is more heroic and causes 
more growth of character than some great deed that 


the world admires. 
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THE STORY-TELLER’S ALPHABET. 


A is for the gay Aladdin, 
With his wondrous magic lamp. 
When imprisoned in the cavern, 
Do you think he found it damp? 


B must stand for Baby Bunting, 
Dimpled darling, sweet and fair, 

Dressed in bunny’s cast-off jacket, 
Soft and warm for him to wear. 


C is for fair Cinderella 
With her dainty feet so small. 
Does she still sit in the ashes 
Dreaming sadly of the ball? 


D must stand for Daffy Dilly, 
Tricked out in her very best, 
Tripping into town so gaily, 
When she gets there she must rest. 


E must stand for sweet Europa, 
Whom great Jupiter one day 

Saw, while playing in the meadows, 
Loved, and spirited away. 


F must stand for poor Fatima, 
Luckless maiden,—does she see 

In her dreams the ghost of Blue Beard 

Beck’ning, with the blood-stained key ? 


G is little Golden Hair,— 
She was very curious, too. 
Let the fates of these unfortunates 
Be a warning grave to you. 


H must stand for Humpty Dumpty, 
He will ne’er be whole again ; 


Though he’s tried both glue and mucilage 


All his efforts have been vain. 


| is for the dread Ice Maiden, 
Beautiful and still and cold, 

Luring travelers to destruction, 
Says the Northern legend old. 


J must stand for Jack, the valiant ; 
Many giants hath he fought ; 

As each fell before his prowess, 
New adventures still he sought. 


K must stand for great King Midas, 
Who possessed the touch of gold. 
Such things happened very often 
In the good old days, we’re told. 


L must tell the sadder story 
Of the Lady of Shalott, 

Ever gazing through her mirror 
Down to towered Camelot. 


M is for the loving Mary 
With her little lamb so white. 
We are told it never left her— 
Did it sleep with her at night? 


NN is for the Ninkum grave, 
Who would not really fib to you, 
But thus “ reversibly ” would say, 
“The sky is green, the grass is blue.” 


CO is for that dreadful monster 
Called the Old Man of the Sea; 

He who climbed to Sinbad’s shoulders, 
Where he clung tenaciously. 
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P must stand for young Prince Charming, 
Whom we know was all perfection. 
None could look upon his graces 
Without feeling warm affection. 


Q is for the Queen of Hearts. 
Was she very angry when 

The wicked Knave stole all her tarts 
And would not bring them back again ? 


R must stand for bold Sir Roland, 
Never breathed a knight more true; 
Falling bravely in the battle 
Ere his magic horn he blew. 


S is for the Sleeping Beauty. 
See how peacefully she lies, 

The white lids with their deep fringes 
Heavy o’er her sleep-locked eyes. 


T is valiant Tommy Tucker, 
Singing loud and singing long; 

He deserves a right good supper 
For he sings a right good song. 


U is for the Ugly Duckling, 
Laughed at, hated and despised. 

But the swan, so fair and graceful, 
Where a bird more highly prized? 


VY must stand for sweet Virginia, 
Dearest of all little girls, 

Peering out at us so shyly 

From her ruftied, wind-tossed curls. 

W is Willie Winkie, 
Running all around the town. 

The neighbors gravely nod and murmur, 
For he’s dressed—in his nightgown! 


X must stand for incantations, 
Charms and spells and magic black, 

Fern seed, philters and love potions,— 
All that doth of witchcraft smack. 


Y is for the Yellow Dwarf, 
Grinning monster, full of spite. 
As we read about his antics 
How our hearts beat with affright! 


Z must stand for Zobeidi, 
An Eastern damsel, almond eyed; 
Whilst listening to the Calendar 
They oft in wonder open wide. 


—Alice Cqthoun Flaines. 


EXPOSURE OF CHILDREN TO DISEASE. 

Few mothers are anxious to have their children con- 
tract any of the usual diseases to which they are sub- 
ject. Yet there has been an old fogy sentiment 
abroad for years that if children escape diseases in 
their youth it will go all the worse with them later in life. 
But it is certainly right to protect everybody from dis- 
ease so far as possible, and that children, of all others, 
should be carefully guarded from all forms of conta- 
gion. There is none of the so-called children’s dis- 
eases, unless it be chicken pox, but which is liable to 
be followed by a train of serious consequences, be- 
sides being sometimes fatal. Measels are very apt to 
produce diseases of the eyes, and scarlet fever, dis- 
eases of the ears, and also cause inflammation of the 
kidneys, so that afterwards Bright’s disease may set 
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in. In every way it is better to avoid all contagious 
diseases as long as possible, and it is quite probable 
that in adult life persons may escape these diseases 
altogether, or if they have them, it will be in a lighter 
form. The popular idea that grown persons have 
these diseases harder than children is fallacious. 
Adults are better developed, and have the judgment 
necessary to co-operate in the treatment which is lack- 
ing in children.—Good Health. 


Original in Goop HovusEKEEPING. 
LULLABY. 

O hush thee. my baby, and close thy bright eyes, 
And gaze not at mother with wondering surprise. 
The sun now is sinking far down in the west, 
And all the dear children are taking their rest ; 
The bees and the birds are now quiet and still, 
And each little flower that blooms on the hill 
Is sleeping, to wake when the sun brightly beams; 
So enter now, darling, the land of sweet dreams. 


O hush thee, dear baby, the moon rises high, 

And studded with stars is the beautiful sky. 

The soft breeze all gently wafts in at the door, 
And tells that the cuties of daytime are o’er. 

Now, sweet one, I'll leave thee,—for quiet art thou, 
Contentment lies peacefully on thy pure brow,— 
To the care of the Ileavenly Father above, 

Who blesses the little ones all with His love. 


—Miss A. Stetson. 


THE BOY'S ROOM. 

Someway in settling the house after the spring 
cleaning the boy’s room is too frequently the one 
which is kept bare of decoration and beauty. I think 
this is a mistake. Boys appreciate fine distinctions, 
and if the amenities of life are left out in dealing with 
them they may grow to be fine, manly, sturdy fellows, 
but gentle, manly boys—never. But a boy who has a 
room which has been specially prepared for him, and 
whose tastes have been consulted in the decoration 
and furnishings of it learns to take pride in it. He 
feelsthat itis hissanctum. Here he gathers together 
the treasures most dear to his boyish heart, and in 
the accumulation his nature finds free play. it is an 
interesting thing to visit a boy’s room, or perhaps I 
should say boys’ rooms. For different members of 
the sex vary greatly in their tastes and habits. If it 
is ever your fortune to go through the dormitories of 
a large boys’ boarding school, or yet those of a college, 
you will readily understand this. 

There is the room of the neat boy whose effects are 
arranged with precision ; there is the one of the care- 
less boy whose room is a veritable liberty hall. There 
is the room of the young dude, whose arrangement 
of neckties around his looking glass alone would pro- 
claim his natural bent. Then the occupant of this 
one has fine artistic tastes ; the dweller in that one is 
very fond of dogs, while across the hall is the sanc- 
tum of the boy who is very fond of games. 
no end to the variety of the genus bov. 


There is 
And itisa 
wise mother who studies her boy’s taste and fixes his 
room accordingly. 

The idea that anything is good enough for a boy, 
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housekeepers should eliminate from their minds. 
Anything is not good enough foraboy. To be trained 
into refined habits boys need refining influences. 
And a mother can do much toward molding the bent 
of her young son's mind by suitably furnishing and 
decorating his room. A rack for books with his pet 
volumes upon it, a few good pictures and such ap- 
pliances for physical comfort and cleanliness as the 
young human animals need to keep them licked into 
shape ought to be in the room of every boy. Boys 
belonging to any but wealthy families must clean 


their own boots, brush their own clothes and look 
after their toilet appliances themselves. Let all boys 
be provided with necessary means for doing this. Let 
them have their blacking boxes in a convenient re- 
ceptacle. And give them plenty of whisk brooms. 

A set of shelves over the washstand on which is 
placed a small bottle of ammonia, eau de cologne, 
pumice stone and a bowl of yellow meal will aida 
boy in keeping his hands in presentable condition. 
All the little habits of cleanliness have doubtless 
been acquired in the nursery before a boy is old 
enough to aspire to the dignity of aroom. Yet some 
of the neat ways will not be kept up by many boys 
unless their surroundings are favorable. 

A boy usually takes much pride in a nice room. 
He enjoys cleanliness and order, and is not one whit 
behind his sister in the appreciation of artistic sur- 
roundings. ‘Therefore, by all means let him have 
them.—The Christian at Work. 

HOW THEY NAMED THE BABY. 

They talked of Medora, Aurora and Flora, 

Of Mable and Marcia and Mildred and May; 
Debated the question of Helen, Honora, 

Clarissa, Camilla, and Phyllis and Fay. 
They thought of Marcella, Estella and Bella; 

Considered Cecelia, Jeanette and Pauline; 
Alicia, Adela, Annette, Arabella, 

And Ethel and Eunice, Hortense and Irene. 


One liked Theodora, another Lenora; 
Some argued for Edith and some for Elaine, 
For Madeline, deline, Lilly and Lora; 
And then, after all, they decided on Jane. 
—Judge. 


BABY’S BATH BLANKET. 

A pretty blanket, either for the bath or for a carriage 
afghan, is made of double Germantown wool in white 
and blue, or white and pink. 

With a coarse crochet hook make a long chain and 
work in single crochet, taking up only the back loop 
of the stitch to give a ridged etfect. At the seventh 
stitch of the chain put in two stitches, and at the 
fourteenth skip a stitch and so on throughout. This 
alternate widening and narrowing makes a series of 
vandykes which are very handsome. ‘Three ridges of 
white and three of the color alternating look well, and 
no fringe is necessary. ‘This work is easy and pleas- 
ant and quickly done. 

If the workers prefer knitting to crochet, a similar 
blanket may be made on ordinary wooden needles by 
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two or three narrow rows of the color at top or bot- 
tom. In changing from color to white, and back 
again, put the thread over the needle and knot two 
stitches together throughout the row; this does away 
witha right and wrong side, and makes a rowof loops 
which are quite ornamental. 


WHAT BABY IS MADE OF. 
This is what baby is made of: 
Two little hands and twolittle feet, 
One little mouth so rosy and sweet; 
Ten little fingers and ten little toes, 
Two little ears and one little nose ; 
Two little eyes, so shining and bright, 
With little windows to let in the light; 
A sparkle of tear-drops, a dimple or two, 
A sweet little laugh, and a “ coo” and a “ goo,” 
That is what baby is made of. 
—Pansy. 
FOR QUIET HOURS. 

The dearest of all memories are those that cluster 
around our mothers ; remember as you recall now the 
love and influence of the mother that has passed 
away, so in the years to come will your children recall 
you—let your training, influence, and every act of your 
life be such that they may rise up and call you blessed. 

May we not congratulate mothers of the middle 
classes that they are compelled to bring up their own 
children instead of trusting them to the tender mercies 
of a hired nurse? A lady who spends a part of every 
fine day in Central Park says she can tell by the face 
of a child, before she glances at its attendant, whether 
the latter is its mother or not. ‘The mothered child has 
a serene and happy look wanting in the face of the 
nurse-attended child. In its tenderest and most 
plastic years it is molded and formed by the unhired 
hand of maternal love and devotion. 


A SMALL BOY’S MORNING. 


First I thought I’d dig a well, 
And so I took my spade, 

And underneath the apple tree 
A deep round hole I made. 

But though I worked lke anything 
Till I was stiff and lame, 

I found I couldn’t have a well, 
Because no water came. 


Then I spied a little bird; 
It lay there just as dead! 
And so, without another word, 
I dug a grave instead ; 
I put poor birdie in a box, 
And hid it in the ground, 
And heaped the dirt above it close, 
And planted flowers round. 


Bird-funerals are lots of fun— 
Of course, they’re very sad! 
When I had covered up the bird 

An appetite I had. 

I ate a plate of gingerbread, 
Some bread and butter, too, 
And then I hurried out to find 

Some other things to do. 


— Unidentified. 
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Gathered for Good Housekeeping by Means of Editorial Search and Research, among Books and Seria! 
Publications, Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, and Supplemented by Carefully 
Prepared Gleanings from the Daily and Weekly Press. 


Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 


Light in THAT THE SICK ROOM should always 
the be made as cheerful as possible has 
Sick Room. long been an earnest contention on 
the part of Goop HOouSEKEEPING. 
This condition has been advocated on sanitary and 
sympathetic grounds, and it is pleasing to report that 
medical authorities are almost invariably committed 
to this course. In writing on the subject recently an 
able member of the medical profession said: “A 
custom still prevails, despite all our sanitary teach- 
ings, that the occupants of a sick room in the private 
house should be kept at all times in a darkened 
room. Not one time in ten do we enter a sick room 
in the daytime to find it blessed with the light of the 
sun. Almost invariably, before we can get a look at 
the face of the patient, we are obliged to request 
that the blinds be drawn up, in order that the rays of 
a much greater healer than the most able physician 
can hope to be may be admitted. Too often the 
compliance with this request reveals a condition of 
the room which, in the state of darkness, is almost 
inevitably one of disorder everywhere. Foods, medi- 
cines, furniture, bedding misplaced. Dust, stray 
leavings, in all directions. 

In brief, there is nothing so bad as a dark sick 
room. It is as if the attendants were expecting the 
death of the patient. And if the reason for it is 
asked the answer is as inconsistent as the act. The 
reason usually offered is that the patient cannot bear 
the light, as though the light could not be cut off 
from the patient by a curtain or screen, and as 
though to darken one portion of the room it were 
necessary to darken the whole of it. A more injuri- 
ous practice really could not be maintained than that 
of darkness in a sick room. It is not only that dirt 
and disorder are the results of darkness—a great 
remedy is lost, and the loss 1s momentous. Sunlight 
diffused through a room warms and clarifies the air. 
It has a direct influence on the minute organic 
poisons—a distinctive influence which is most pre- 
cious—and it has a cheerful effect on the mind. The 
sick should never be gloomy, and in the presence of 


the light the shadows of gloom fly away. Happily 
the hospital ward, notwithstanding its many defects 
—and it has many—is so far favored that it is blessed 
with the light of the sun whenever the sun shines. 
In private practice the same remedy ought to be ex- 
tended to the patients of the household.” 


SHE—You mustn't try to kiss me at the station, for 
there are so many people there. He (protestingly)—But 
every one will think we are brother and sister. She— 
And we will be too, if you attempt it — Detroit Free Press. 


Occult Powers WHILE EVERY ONE admires the 
of various jewels from an ornamental 
Jewels. standpoint, it may not be generally 
known that in times past nearly 

all of the more important precious stones were sup- 
posed to possess occult powers over disease, and in 
other supernatural directions. A writer in Cham- 
ber’s Journal recently compiled an article descrip- 
tive of the supposed powers thus possessed, from 
which we gather that the diamond, though con- 
sidered to be of itself a deadly poison, had, till 
recently, from remote ages, been credited with the 
power of protecting its wearer from the evil effects of 
other poisons—which may have been the foundation 
of its popularity. Pliny described it as having the 
power to avert insanity—and amber was credited 
with the same quality. The ruby was supposed to 
exert a healthful influence upon the liver, and to be 
valuable for disordered eyes ; the latter quality being 
also ascribed to the sapphire and emerald — the 
emerald, when seen by a serpent, being further sup- 
posed to blind the reptile and render him harmless. 
The turquoise was supposed to act as a sort of health 
indicator, the intensity of its color being in ratio to 
the physical well-being of its wearer. It was also 
reputed to be a safeguard against harm in case the 
wearer should fall from any height. The opal was 
looked upon as a thunderstone, possessing the 
virtues of many others in combination ; but the 
onyx was regarded as rendering one peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to annoyance from nightmares and demons, 
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which seriously affected its popularity. The ame- 
thyst was supposed to prevent intoxication, the coral 
to protect against the evil eye, and the topaz to 
deprive boiling water of its heat. 


“ Now, JOHNNIE, what is a rudder?” “A stern neces- 
sity, sir.”,—Milwaukee Wisconsin. 


Washing 
the 
Dishes. 


Ir HAS BEEN pertinently remarked that 
even in so prosaic an occupation as dish- 
washing there is a right way and a wrong 
way, skill and its opposite, the opportu- 
nity to use intelligence and gumption. But as not 
every one has the ability, or perhaps the inclination, 
to reason out the better way in all respects, it may not 
be amiss to condense and reproduce the substance of 
a quite extended dissertation on the washing of dishes 
which recently appeared in some of the weekly papers. 
Rescued from its padding and circumlocution, which 
were doubtless necessary to’ fill the space required, 
the substance of the instructions given was as fol- 
lows : 

The articles required for a dish-washing equip- 
ment comprise a clean sink, plenty of hot water, a 
high-grade soap without an excess of soda, a dish 
drainer and plenty of room for handling the work, 
dishcloths and mops, a cake of sapolio, a bottle of 
diluted ammonia, a knife cleaner and plenty of clean, 
dry towels. The suds should not be made too 
strong, and should be as hot as can be comfortably 
borne by the hands. No surplus soap should be 
left in the water; and when the dishes have been 
placed in the suds they should be immediately 
washed out, rinsed and wiped. Leaving them in the 
soapy water has a tendency to injure the glaze. 
Before commencing operations see that the cups and 
glasses are emptied of any surplus fluids, and that 
other dishes are freed from remnants of the feast, 
whether fluids, semi-fluids or solids. The place for 
all such refuse is in the waste barrel, and not in the 
dish water. Wash the dishes of one kind together, 
for the reason that, apart from less liability to dam- 
age, they go together through all the subsequent 
stages, and reduce the labor of handling to a min- 
imum. 

Begin with the glassware ; wash, rinse and wipe it 
quickly, following with the finer china. By this time 
it is likely that the suds will be too cool for efficient 
service. The better way, in that case, is to empty it 
out, making a new lot; but if there is a scarcity of 
hot water, and the suds has not been much soiled, it 
may be brought to the right temperature by adding 
more hot water and a little soap. Take the silver 
next, and after washing place it upon the drainer, 
rinsing it by pouring hot water upon it from a 
pitcher. The same process may be pursued in regard 
to other dishes, and is a very excellent method of 
rinsing ; but with fine china care is to be taken that 
the water is not too hot, else the vessels may be 
cracked. ‘Too much emphasis can scarcely be put 
on the necessity for ample space. One reason for 
this comes from the desirability of at once putting 
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the clean utensils, and especially the glass and silver, 
out of the danger of chance contamination, but with- 
out the necessity for delaying work to carry them to 
the pantry or the china closet. 

Carrying on the system thus far indicated, the re- 
mainder of the task will be found comparatively 
easy. Oneclass of dishes at a time is to be taken, 
deftly washed and passed on, the suds being changed 
or reinforced as often as it loses heat. All the dishes 
and appurtenances of the table which are used and 
handled should be washed after each meal, even 
though in the deepest significance of the term they 
may not have been “dirtied.” After the dishes are 
out of the way comes the cutlery. This should be 
rinsed, wiped, scoured and again wiped to remove 
any traces of the polishing material. This scouring 
is not by any means a formidable process, if proper 
appliances are provided; but in that connection it 
should be borne in mind to place the blade flat upon 
the scouring board to avoid strain upon the handles; 
and in the washing, handles of knives or forks should 
never be immersed in hot water—they should be 
quickly washed over and wiped dry. It also may 
not be amiss to suggest the importance of giving 
prompt attention to the inside of articles like pitchers, 
mugs and cups. The difficulty of access emphasizes 
the necessity of care and promptness. Sedimentary 
stains are easily removed on the first day, they 
“ stick like a brother” on the second, and afterward 
seem to have become almost a part of the fibre 
of the material. 

How 
an Actress 

Cleans 
Her Gloves. 


WE GET VALUABLE suggestions from 
all sources, and those who know the 
most about any given thing are the 
ones who can best instruct their less 
experienced fellows. In this way a 
popular actress, who, to use her own phrase, has so 
many gloves to clean that she cannot afford to hire 
the work done, cares for them herself, using a recipe 
which she obtained from an old French woman, and 
which, with the generosity of her profession, she 
freely communicates for the benefit of others. This 
is her own account of the process: “I go to a 
chemist’s shop and ask for a quart of deodorized 
benzine, one dram of sulphuric ether, one dram of 
chloroform, two drams of alcohol, and enough laven- 
der water to make it delicately perfumed and pleas- 
ant. The clerk mixes that up for me properly, and 
when I get it home I pour about a cupful of it into 
the basin and wash the gloves in it. If I have been 
wearing them a long time and they are very black, I 
have ready prepared two bowls, in both of which is 
some spirits of wine slightly perfumed with the 
lavender water. Through these I give them two 
rinsings, but if they are not very much soiled one 
rinsing will be sufficient. Then I lay them on a 
table, and with a piece of soft white flannel I rub 
them smooth, so that all the wrinkles from the wash- 
ing. disappear, and they become partially dry. After 
which I stretch a cord across the corner of my dress- 
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ing room in the light, but out of the sun and wind, 
and on this I hang them and let them dry for twenty- 
four hours. If the gloves are very thin and not of 
the first quality I dry them on my hands, slipping 
them on and buttoning them, and then scrubbing 
them briskly with a dry flannel to quicken the process 
of drying them. But I don’t think that pays; it 
takes so much time, and, no matter how careful one 
is, a cheap glove never looks well after it is cleaned. 
| think, on the whole, it is cheaper to throw them 
away, or, rather, never to buy them.” 


Mrs. CHATTER—“ Do you believe that cures can be 
effected by the laying on of hands?’’ Mrs. Clatter— 
“Most certainly. I cured my boy of smoking in that 
way.’’—Progressive Age. 

Oysters 
for 
Sunday. 


APART FROM the general use of the 
oyster, on all days and at all times, this 
popular bivaive has more and more been 
identifying itself with the Sunday menu, 
so that “ oysters for Sunday” has come to be a 
standard—perhaps ‘He standard—article of diet ina 
majority of New England homes. Where oysters are 
never sold at other times, they are dispensed with 
regularity on Saturday evenings. They have been 


brought, it may be for hundreds of miles, with the 
dispatch of fast railroad trains, and from the shoal 
waters of the Atlantic coast have traveled far inland, 
to lighten the work and cheer the palates of thou- 
sands—yes, millions—of appreciative epicures. It 


would require but a moment’s consideration to im- 
press one with the magnitude of the oyster industry 
as a business factor of the country. If we note the 
vast quantities arriving at any central station each 
week, and consider the ratio for that broad section of 
the country over which the oyster holds equal sway, 
we shall be prepared to accept the figures which show 
this peculiar kind of fishery to be by far the most im- 
portant in our country. Its product is three times as 
valuable as that of the cod fishery, and six times 
as important as the whaling business — which, of 
course, has fallen off in proportion as the other has 
grown. Over 52,000 people are employed in the 
oyster industry, apart from those engaged in the 
retail trade; the annual “crop” is abofit 25,000,000 
bushels, and its value to the fishermen is about $1o,- 
000,000, 

To the weary housewife the oyster comes as a 
friend and a blessing. Nothing else is capable of 
being so quickly and easily prepared; no other form 

f meat is so readily and certainly digestible ; while 
to every palate, almost without exception, the oyster, 
in at least some form, is a welcome luxury. But 
just here some of the modern wise men will raise 
. cry of protest. The oyster, they will declare, is 
a luxury, solely and expensively. The same quantity 
of potential energy, the same amount of nutrition, 
he equivalent in chemical tissue building, can be 

btained in some other form at a fraction of the cost ! 
Very likely; and from a scientific standpoint these 


deductions are right and proper, and worthy of gen- 
eral appreciation and observation. But there is 
another side to the matter, and one which it is not 
wise to ignore. “The life is more than the meat,” 
said one of old; and never truer words were spoken. 
Needless waste, the absence of a true economy—these 
are to be deplored, especially where they bring want 
and narrowness of life. But we have not yet reached 
the point where the sustaining of human life at the 
lowest possible cost has come to be considered the 
crowning virtue. When that point is reached food 
will doubtless be prepared after scientific formulas, 
and taken on the jump, much as we now swallow 
homeopathic pellets, “ without interruption of busi- 
ness.” The table, with its pleasing adornments, the 
sparkle of the glass, the radiance of the china, the 
glitter of the silver, will all have been banished ; and 
with them, if that mournful day shall ever come, will 
have gone the chief glory and charm of the home; 
the love and the life which have their central point at 
the family table; the communion of soul, the inter- 
change of thought, the true reflection of the sum of 
all the lives which center there. And so, when the 
weary worker celebrates in a modest way the break 
between his weeks of toil—if, indeed, in these rushing 
days there is allowed a break at all—with a cheering, 
invigorating “bowl of oysters,’ or its equivalent 
in the way of delicacy and luxury, who shall say 
him nay, and cry, “ The cost! the cost!” 


TEACHER—* Define memory.” Dull boy—* It’s what 
we always has till we come to speak a piece.”—Good 
News. 


The Carpet 
Moth. 


EVEN THE ELEMENTS of comfort in 
our homes bring their own peculiar 
perplexities and annoyances. The 
carpet beetle, or “ Buffalo bug,” for instance, finds 
his favorite resort and only successful breeding 
place in well-heated houses, where he prospers all 
the year around. Unfortunately a good many house- 
keepers know the little pest, his methods and habits, 
only too well from personal observation; but for 
those who require to be “forewarned and fore- 
armed,” the Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, which does a good many things to help the 
people of the country, has sent out a circular regard- 
ing the little nuisance. He is described as a minute, 
broad-oval beetle, about three-sixteenths of an inch 
long, black in color, but covered with exceedingly 
minute scales, which give it a marbled black-and- 
white appearance. It also has a red stripe down the 
middle of the back, widening into projections at 
three intervals. When disturbed it plays ‘possum, 
folding up its legs and antenna and feigning death. 
As a general thing the beetles begin to appear in the 
fall, and continue to issue, in heated houses, through- 
out the winter and following spring. The beetles 
are day fliers, and when not engaged in egg-laying 
are attracted to the light. They fly to the windows, 
and may often be found upon the sills or panes. 
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Where they can fly out through an open window 
they do so, and are strongly attracted to certain 
plants and flowers. 

When the carpet beetle has once taken possession 
of a house, nothing but the most thorough and long- 
continued measures will eradicate it. Two house 
cleanings would be better than one, and if but one, it 
would be better to undertake it in midsummer than 
at any other time of the year. Where convenience 
or conservatism demands an adherence to the old 
custom, however, we have simply to insist upon 
extreme thoroughness and a slight variation in the 
customary methods. The rooms should be attended 
to one or two at a time. The carpets should be 
taken up, thoroughly beaten and sprayed out of doors 
with benzine, and allowed to air for several hours. 
The rooms themselves should be thoroughly swept 
and dusted, the floors washed down with hot water, 
the cracks carefully cleaned out, and kerosene or 
benzine poured into the cracks and sprayed under 
the baseboards. The extreme inflammability of ben- 
zine, and even of its vapor when confined, should 
be remembered, and fire carefully guarded against. 
Where the floors are poorly constructed and the 
cracks are wide, it will be a good idea to fill the 
cracks with plaster of paris in a liquid state; this 
will afterwards set and lessen the number of harbor- 
ing places for the insect. Before relaying the carpet 
tarred roofing paper should be laid upon the floor, 
at least around the edges, but preferably over the 
entire surface, and when the carpet is relaid it will be 
well to tack it down rather lightly, so that it can 
be occasionally lifted at the edges and examined 
for the presence of the insect. Later in the season, 
if such an examination shows the insect to have 
made its appearance, a good, though somewhat 
laborious remedy, consists in laying a damp cloth 
smoothly over the suspected spot of the carpet and 
ironing it with a hot iron. The steam thus generated 
will pass through the carpet and kill the insects 
immediately beneath. 


TEACHER—Emma, what do you know of the orchid 
family? Emma—If you please, madam, mama has for- 
bidden us to indulge in any family gossip.—Fliegende 
Blatter. 


Drinks A NOURISHING, palatable drink for in- 
for valids is not always at command of the 
Invalids. non-professional nurse or attendant, yet 
is often of great importance. Here are 

two or three recipes which are floating about without 
credit, but are right in the line of what is very often 
needed. The first might for want of a better name 
be called a chocolate broth. This is the formula: 
Take a pint of the best chocolate, one pound of rice 
flour, four ounces of arrowroot, and one-half pound 
of loaf sugar, sifted. Mix and rub thoroughly to- 
gether. Slightly moisten with milk a dessertspoonful 
of this mixture, and stir it into a pint of boiling 
milk. Let it cool till it can be taken from a spoon or 


drunk without discomfort. Soda mint is frequently 
desirable in low conditions of the system. It is a 
grateful beverage, gently stimulating, and may be 
readily made by any person having access to a drug 
store. It requires three drams of bicarbonate of 
soda, a half-ounce of aromatic spirits of ammonia, 
and four ounces of spearmint water. Where pre- 
ferred, peppermint water may be used in place of the 
spearmint. 


FOR NEURALGIA, put a double fold of flannel over the 
affected part; then move over it, back and forth, gently, 
a flatiron, heated as hot as can be comfortably borne. 
The pain is said to disappear promptly. 


The Decline THE RECENT SALE at auction in 
of the New York of a large stock of Water- 
Shawl. vliet shawls, under the announced in- 


tention of the manufacturers to dis- 
continue the making of shawls, except upon special 
orders, calls attention to the change in fashion which 
is fast relegating this once useful and well-nigh in- 
dispensable article to the background. Nearly forty 
years ago it was for a time quite the fashion for men, 
and even young men, to wear the shawl. This cus- 
tom went out of fashion about the time the civil war 
broke out, so far as the masculine sex were con- 
cerned, but with women the shawl retained its popu- 
larity for some years afterward. But of late years the 
demand has been steadily on the decline, and in 
substitution for them ladies are wearing close-fitting 
garments, or those requiring the services or skill of a 
tailor. This was noted in the late census report, in 
which it was remarked “that manufacture of woolen 
shawls was at one time an important branch of the 
industry, but changes in fashion have greatly re- 
duced the output of these goods.” In the same 
report it is stated that the census returns showed the 
manufacture of a great variety of sizes and qualities 
of shawls, mostly of the cheap grades. There were 
produced in the census year of 1890 4,758,652 square 
yards of woven woolen and worsted shawls, valued at 
$2,098,523. This was at the rate of about forty-four 
cents per square yard. Over 47 per cent. of the 
shawls made in this country are manufactured in the 
state of Pennsylvania. The manufacture of the re- 
maining portion is pretty evenly distributed between 
the states of Wisconsin, New York and Massachu- 
setts. Maine and New Jersey manufacture a few. 
The Watervliet mills were among the first to manu- 
facture shawls in this country, having commenced in 
the forties upon hand looms, even before the advent 
of the famous “ Bay State shawl.” The step taken 
by the company shows how great a change has 
taken place, as the Watervliet shawls have always 
been favorites in the market. 


THE HUMAN HAIR is the most valuable crop that grows, 
being worth on an average two dollars a pound. Paris 
alone is said to “ harvest’’ one hundred tons a year. 
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Songs of the Home in the Home, *‘ Sermons in Stones, and Good in Everything." 


SUNDAY. 


Sundays the pillars are 
On which heaven's palace arched lies: 
The other days fill up the space 
And hollow room with vanities. 
They are the fruitful beds and borders 
In God's rich garden; that is base 
Which parts their ranks and orders. 


The Sundays of man’s life, 
Threaded together on Time’s string, 
Make bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternal glorious King. 
On Sunday heaven’s gate stands ope; 
Blessings are plentiful and rife— 

More plentiful than Hope. 
—George Herbert. 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE HARDEST DAY IN THE WEEK. 

‘I do not like to admit that Sunday is the hardest 
day in the week, but it is.” said an experienced 
housewife not lone ago. This admission is repe:t- 
edly made by women who have wrestled with the 
problem of Sunday management in the household. 
Who can wonder if they chafe under a condition 
vhich makes the so-called day of rest a day of toil 
ibove other days? 

It is usually easier to point out an evil than-to sug- 
gest an effectual remedy ; yet sometimes burdens lie 
upon us without a clear knowledge of how they come 
to press so heavily, and we groaningly carry them 
instead of seeking the reason, or trymMg to adjust 
more lightly the weights under which we stagger. 
Having been a fellow-staggerer to some extent 
through the particular evil of which this article treats, 
| have given some thought as to the reason and the 
remedy for the condition we now deplore, and am 
firmly convinced that the trouble has its foundation 
in the late rising and tardy breakfast which is the 
rule in most of our households,—the tardy meal natu- 
rally disarranging other meals that must wait until 
appetite again asserts itself. 

The woman whose circumstances admit of keeping 
help does not escape the discomfort and annoyance 
of the Sunday departure from regular weekday rule ; 
but in the many homes where the mistress’ hands, 
however capable, serve the household unaided, some- 


thing more serious than mere discomfort or annoy- 
ance is entailed. It means that she is defrauded of 
leisure ; the peculiar leisure which no weekday hours 
are likely to afford, broken in upon as weekday hours 
are by varied demands, the absence of which mark the 
Sabbath day as the fitting time for rest of body and 
mind. ‘Too often the house mother finds herself in a 
state of nervous hurry from the beginning of the 
day—the late beginning — which makes church attend- 
ance, if accomplished, a grand scramble in order to 
reach the family pew in time for service. While the 
minister discourses of heavenly things, the house- 
wifely mind will wander in a vain endeavor to remem- 
ber whether the teakettle stands empty on the stove, 
and other kindred matters. 

There are many homes where the oid-fashioned 
noon dinner still prevails on the weekday; but a 
late Sunday morning breakfast makes luncheon the 
more desirable meal on the first day of the week. 
While this may be a simple meal, easily prepared and 
cleared away by the time the younger members of the 
family set out for Sunday school, there is still the 
weight of the evening dinner on the mind; and so it 
comes to pass that on Sunday afternoon the vegetabi 
must be cooked for the dinner, served at an nadie 
hour because every one is hungry after the unusual 
lunch, as well as the fact that church-going is only 
made possible by allowing time to clear the table 
before evening service. A plain tea that requires 
but little preparation makes possible some hours of 
quiet leisure on Sunday afternoon, but this can only 
be after a noon dinner which, even should the family 
rise to it, would often necessitate absence from morn- 
ing service on the part of the preparer. Very much 
can be accomplished on Saturday for Sunday's need 
and it is the part of wisdom to see that this is done; 
for perverse humanity, more particularly the mascu- 
line portion, demands that the palate be tickled more 
on the day when an absence of work fails to furnish 
the sauce of appetite. It is unfortunate that this is 
so, for it would seem that the only efiectual remedy 
for lightening work on Sunday would be to institut 
a reasonably early rising hour and a breakfast which 
would allow a meal at noon partaking of the nature 
of dinner—a meal where easily broiled meat takes the 
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place of the troublesome roast, along with other 
dishes that may be served with little preparation, 
including a dessert concocted the day before. 

‘Lhe simple tea that answers on the week day would 
then suffice, although some unusual delicacy might 
be added. Two meals a day will hardly secure the 
desired result, for the greater meal must of necessity 
be served in the middle of the afternoon. 

Late slumber on Sunday morning is such a beloved 
practice that kicks instead of commendation is quite 
likely to be the portion of any one bold enough to 
protest against it. The attitude of the family in 
which I am particularly interested, on hearing my 
suggestions as to early rising, is precisely the one 
taken toward castor oil when recommended as a good 
household remedy; no one disputes that it is an 
excellent medicine,—dut they won't take it. 

They can only see a hard-hearted tyrant in a per- 
son who, after listening to the familiar remark about 
“working hard all the week,” is still unconvinced 
that Sunday morning was created in order to make 
up hours of sleep lost in the pursuit of pleasure. 

That the first step toward any desired reform is to 
agitate it, is a recognized fact; and as there is no 
inconsiderable number of people who would be bene- 
fited by a reform in this direction, it would be well 
io keep on “agitating ’’ our own families, despite all 
discouragement. When we consider that with all the 
hearty coOperation it is possible to have, the house- 
keeper cannot secure the entire freedom from toil 
that Sunday brings to most of the world’s busy 
workers, it is but reasonable that the day should con- 
fer all Avss¢b/e leisure upon her. 

Every household is governed by varied conditions 
that make it impossible to lay down any rule as the 
perfect way to secure perfect results ; but it is certain 
that late rising, and irregular meals on Sunday are 
defrauding the homekeeper of needful rest. Is it 
necessary? Is it right? Let the matter be fairly 
considered in the households now taking ease at 
some one’s expense,—the some one who sorely needs 
rest from the “ weekly round of care.” 

—Ella Lyle. 

“We have now on our hands a very large number of 
people—a class which is constantly increasing—who 
consider themselves entitled to receive charity, and 
who assume that it is the Christian duty of the rest of 
the community to bestow charity upon them. They 
are perfectly willing to sit in idleness while others 
work and save to supply them with the necessaries 
of life. They have an idea that this is what Chris- 
tianity means—that other people should keep them 
from suffering, no matter how lazy or how wasteful 
they may be: There are people with whom I come in 
contact, who evidently propose to eat their bread in 
the sweat of my brow; who expect me to work that 
they may rest, and to save that they may spend. If 

| hesitate, they are ready to cry ot ‘Where is your 
Christianity ?? Now it is evident that if this kind of 
sentiment has gained currency among the receivers 
of charity, it must be largely the fault of the bestowers 


of charity; if the giving had not been done in wrong 
ways such degradation would not have been suffered 
in the receiving.”—Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 

[Found in Charleston, S. C., during the war, printed 
on heavy yellow satin.] 
i hou to the mercy seat our souls doth gather, 
To do our duty unto thee— Our Father, 
To whom all praise, all honor should be given; 
For Thou art the great God,— who art in Heaven, 
Thou, by Thy wisdom rul’st the world’s whole frame : 
Forever, therefore,— Hallowed be Thy name. 
Let never more delays divide us from 


Thy glorious grace but let— Thy kingdom come. 


Let Thy commands opposed be by none, 


But Thy good pleasure and— Thy will be done. 


And let promptness to obey, be even 
The very same— in earth as ’tis in Heaven: 
Then for our souls, O Lord, we also pray, 
Thou would’st be pleased to— give us this day 
The food of life, wherewith our souls are fed, 
Sufficient raiment, and— our daily bread, 
With every needful thing do Thou relieve us, 
And of Thy mercy pity— and forgive us 


All our misdeeds, for Hlim whom Thou didst please 
To make an offering for— our trespasses. 
And forasmuch, O Lord, as we believe 
That thou wilt pardon us— as we forgive, 


Let that love teach, wherewith Thou dost acquaint us 
To pardon all— those who trespass against us; 
And though, sometimes, Thou find’st we have forgot 

This love for Thee, yet help— and lead us not 
Through soul or body’s want, to desperation ; 
Nor let earth’s gain drive us— into temptation ; 
Let not the soul of any true believer 
Fall in the time of trial— but deliver, 
Yea, save them from the malice of the devil, 
And, in both life and death, keep— us from evil; 
This pray we, Lord, for that of Thee, from whom 

This may be had— for Thine is the Kingdom, 
This world is of Thy work, its wondrous story, 

To Thee belongs— the power and the glory ; 
And all Thy wondrous work have ended never, 

But will remain forever, and— forever. 
Thus we poor creatures would confess again, 

And thus would say eternally— Amen. 


A ONE THOUSAND DOLLAR BIBLE. 

One thousand dollars was paid at a recent auction 
sale of rare books, in Boston, for a pocket Bible of 
sixteen pages, and $Soo for the first English Bible 
printed. A manuscript on vellum, of the eighth 
century, containing the Gospels on 119 leaves, in 
double column, brought $190. One leaf of the Guten- 
berg Bible, the first book printed from movable types, 
and supposed to have been printed at Mentz, by 
Gutenberg, between the years 1450 and 1455, sold for 
$95. Miles Coverdale’s translation of the Bible, in 
black letter, with illustrations by H. S. Beham, the 
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first English Bible, printed in 1535, at Antwerp, sold 
tor $800, being only $11 more than the price paid for 
it by Mr. Livermore. A folio copy of Cranmer’s 
Bible, printed in 1539, sold for only $20, while Philip 
Melancthon’s Bible brought $460. One hundred and 
forty dollars was paid for a copy in black letter of the 
first edition of the Bible, royal version. 

The Souldier’s pocket Bible, 16mo, and consisting 
of sixteen pages, being one of the only two copies in 
existence—the other the property of the British 
Museum —printed in 1643, at London, sold for $1,000 
to a New York purchaser. A number of copies of 
Eliot’s Indian Bible sold at prices ranging from $140 
to $450. A vinegar Bible, folio, brought $40, and a 
Saur bible, printed in German at Germantown, the 
first to be printed in this country in a European 
language, brought $75. 


SERMONS 
BRIEF ENOUGH TO BE REMEMBERED. 

Fastidious reverence is more irreverent than honest 
doubt. 

Commit a sin twice, and it will not seem to thee 
a crime. 

Write it in your heart that every day is the best in 
the year. 

In this world fuil often our joys are only the tender 
shadows which our sorrows cast. 

Many preachers fail, not because they lack knowl- 
edge, but because they lack unction. 

He who steals a little steals with the same wish as 
he who steals much, but with less power. 

As heaven sends her dews to those on earth, those 
on earth should render their dues to heaven. 

The best preacher is the heart; the best teacher is 
time; the best book is the world; the best friend 
is God. 

Death has nothing terrible which life has not made 
so. A faithful Christian life is the best preparation 
for eternity. 


The lives of men who have been always growing 
are strewed along their whole course with the things 
which they have learned to do without. 

Do to-day’s duty ; fight to-day’s temptations ; and 
do not weaken and distract yourself by looking for- 
ward to things you cannot see, and could not under- 
stand if you saw them. 


As the sun draws only the water up from the pools, 
leaving the filth behind, so does God draw his spirit 
as found in man, up and out from the abnormal con- 
dition into which fear, ignorance or superstition has 
wrapped him. 

The man that has wiped wet eyes, moistened 
parched tongues, put a new star in the sky of a dark 
life, added beauty and bloom, the song of birds, and 
the blossom of flowers to the lot of another, is— 
whether he be poor or rich, known or unknown, with 
a ring on his finger or a big wart—one of God’s 
nobility. 
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SUNDAY SANDWICHES. 
Evidences of one’s own Christianity often appear, 
not mereiy from inward assurance, but from a realiza- 
ion of the help the Christian faith affords in the 
ordinary relations of life. 


* The open Bible by the family fire- 
side was the force which made America possible 
“ There is but one question,” Gladstone says, “and 


that is the gospel. 


Depew says: 


It can and will correct anything 
needing correction.” Jesus says that it is the source 
of life. “Keep my commandments and live. The 
words that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they 


are life.”"—Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


It is not more true that the gospel does not teach 
us to center our thoughts and labor on self, than it is 
that the gospel does not teach us to center ow 
thoughts and labor on our neighbor. The true cent 
of highest thought and action is not man, whethe: 
self or self's neighbor, but the Truth—Christ—God! 
Let the soul’s life revolve on that pivot, and man will 
as himself, and will 


Morning Star. 


love his neighbor not fail in 


proper regard for both. 
TRUE AND FALSE RELIGION. 
Talk about methods ! 


and the ds. 


want of new meth 

What we want is not so much “new methods” asa 
“new spirit.””. What we want is the mind of Christ 
we have wheels enough, we have machin¢ 

we have organization enough. The thing is not to 
be done by machinery; you can’t ma ywer by 
machinery. Yes you can! A paper thing; a wax 
thing; a poor thing, no fragrance to it, a dead thing, 


asham. You can make that by machinery, but you 
can’t make a real flower by mac! 
make a poem by machinery, you can’t 
mon by machinery. Our want of wants is the spirit 
of Christ. Then things go; and the church springs 
forward at a “double-quick” tread. It don’t much 
matter then about methods. The power will cut its 
own channel and do its work in spite of methods, in 
spite of men and devils. Now how shall we get this 
spirit of Christ? Pray for it? Yes, verily. But in 
addition to that we must dwell habitually and lovingly 
upon the life of Christ. Let our lives be conformed 
to his. Consider him, how he emptied himself, and 
made himself a servant, and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross. Poor human 
nature finds it hard to come to that. Poor human 
nature wants to have a good time; to hold on to all 
it has, and get all it can; wants to revel in luxurious 
ease. The Lord Jesus emptied himself. O, how 
cheap and poor are our little condescensions ! 

My friend, the late postmaster-general, in the 
midst of the duties of public position and in the 
midst of the cares of private business, could still find 
time to visit poor old women in garrets and cellars 
and pray with them and minister to their temporal 
needs. That was a beautiful thing to do, but there 
was not much to it after all. Here is a fine lady, 
and she has a magnificent carriage and a coachman 
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in livery and a span of high-stepping horses, and she 
drives around to the home of some poor woman and 
unloads a package of provisions. God bless her! 
That is a pretty thing to do. And then she re-enters 
her carriage, followed by the gratitude of the old 
woman, and says to hercoachman: “ Drive me to the 
auditorium,” or some such magnificent establishment, 
where in the midst of luxurious surroundings and 
congenial companions she regales herself. But after 
all how little it costs her. But will my friend Wana 
maker be willing for the Lord’s sake to change places 
with a scavenger and make a business of it? Will 
my fine lady change places with the cook? Not just 
for a day, but for a lifetime? Would she be willing 
to be a leper, an outcast for life? NowI beg you to 
remember that the Lord Jesus did this, all this, more 
than this. Down into the depths of servitude he 
went. A servant of servants he became. Obedient 
unto death was he. None of us have gone down to 
that. Only dwell on that. Let the same mind be in 
you. We know nothing of the measure of such 
heroism. We have not touched the fringe of his 
garment.—Rev. P. S. Henson. 


ADVICE TO PREACHERS. 


Don’t scold. 

Don’t be a sectarian. 

Don't be a vender of nostrums. 

Don’t be anybody but yourself. 

Don't tell all you know in one sermon. 

Don’t put the hay too high in the ricks. 

Don't feed people with unbaked dough. 

Don’t try to make bricks without straw. 

Don’t let your harp have only one string. 

Don’t mistake length for profundity, nor brevity 
for wit. 

Don't offer them sentimental confections or intel- 
lectual shavings. 

Don’t lash the back of the sinner instead of the 
back of his sin. 

Don’t offer to other people manna which you have 
not tasted yourself. 


Don’t be so broad that you can float nothing but 
intellectual chips on your shallow stream. 

Don't mistake philosophy for Christianity ; cant for 
piety; noise for zeal, or crowds for success. 


Don't wear blue spectacles all the time, but own a 
pair and always have them in the pulpit with you. 


Don’t imagine your sermon to be a revelation, or 
anything but the text to have “ Thus saith the Lord ”’ 
written across it.—Zion’s Herald. 


STOP 
Poring over vicious literature. 
Drinking wine when it is red, or any other color. 


Poking fun at the religious belief of your neighbor. 


THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Genesis tells the world was made by God’s creative hand; 

Exodus how the Hebrews marched to gain the promised land. 

Leviticus contains the law, holy and just and good ; 

Numbers records the tribes enroll’d, all sons of Abraham’s 
blood. 

Moses, in Deuteronomy, recounts God’s mighty deeds; 

Brave Joshua, in Canaan’s land, the host of Israel leads. 

In Judges their rebellion oft provokes the Lord to smite; 

But Ruth records the faith of one well pleasing in His sight. 

In First and Second Samuel, of Jesse’s son we read; 

Ten tribes in First and Second Kings, revolted from his 
seed. 

The First and Second Chronicles see Judah captive led; 

But Ezra leads a remnant back by princely Cyrus’ aid. 

The walls around Jerusalem Nehemiah builds again ; 

Whilst Esther saves the Israelites from the plots of wicked 
men. 

In Job we read how faith will live beneath afiliction’s rod ; 

And David’s Psalms are precious songs to every child of 
God. 

The Proverbs like a goodly string of choicest pearls appear ; 

Ecclesiastes teaches us how vain are all things here. 

The mystic Song of Solomon exalts sweet Sharon’s rose, 

Whilst Christ, the Saviour and the King, the rapt Isaiah 
shows. 

The mourning Jeremiah apostate Israel scorns ; 

His plaintive Lamentations their awful downfall mourns. 

Ezekiel tells in wondrous words of dazzling mysteries ; 

Whilst kings and empires yet to come, Daniel in vision sees. 

Of judgment and of mercy Hosea loves to tell, 

And Joel describes the blessed days when God with man shall 
dwell 

Among Tekoa’s herdsmen, Amos received his call ; 

Whilst Obadiah prophesies of Edom’s final fall. 

Jonah displays a wondrous type of Christ, our risen Lord; 

Micah pronounces Judah lost—lost, but again restored. 

Nahum tells, on Nineveh just judgment shall be pour’d; 

A view of Chaldea’s coming doom Habakkuk’s visions give ; 

Next Zephaniah warns the Jews to turn, repent and live. 

Haggai wrote to tnose who saw the Temple built again; 

And Zechariah prophesied of Christ’s triumphant reign. 

Malachi was the last who touched the high prophetic chord ; 

The finai notes sublimely show the coming of the Lord. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Matthew, Mark, and Luke, and John, the Holy Gospel wrote ; 

Describing how the Saviour died, His life and all He taught. 

Acts prove how God the Apostles own’d, with signs in every 
place: 

St. Paul in Roman; teaches us how men are saved by grace. 

The Apostle in Corinthians instructs, exhorts, reproves: 

Galatians shows that faith in Christ alone the Father loves, 

Ephesians and Philippians what Christians ought to be ; 

Colossians bid us live to God, and for eternity. 

In Thessalonians we are taught the Lord will come irom 
heaven ; 

In Timothy and Titus, too, a bishop’s rule is given. 

Philemon marks a Christian’s love, which only Christian’s 
know; 

Hebrews reveals the Gospel, prefigured by the law. 

James teaches without holiness faith is both vain and dead ; 

And Peter points the narrow way in which the saints are led. 

John in his three Epistles on love delights to dwell; 

And Jude, us awful warning gives of judgment, wrath and 
hell. 

The Revelation prophesies of that tremendous day, 

When Christ, and Christ alone, shall be the trembling sinner's 
stay. 

—Belfast Weekly Witness 
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Goop HousEKEEPING. 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 


MUCH IS SAID, much is written, and much printed nowadays about 
Housekeeping and Home Making, some of which is good, some 
bad, and still more indifferent in kind and character. 

\LL OF THIS is found daily floating through newspaper columns and 
magazine pages, into an open sea of printer’s ink. Some is read 


found to be either helpful or healthful. 


where it originally appears, less of it there digested, and less still 


RESCUE the best of these floating waifs of literature, and give the 
choicest bits of them a place where tliey may be preserved and re- 
ferred to at will, was a cent 

our new department of *Goop HovsEKEEPING ECLECTIC.” 

\ FEW PAGES of this department will be g:ven up each month to the 
ections, which will be made with great care and 
much discrimination, the aim always being the same as that 


printing of s2k 


selection of contributions of original matter 
in the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household. 


which governs the 


{ESE SELECTIONS will, in all cases, where their o:igin can be 


learned, have proper recognition in the geod old-fashioned way 

f journalistic credit and courtesy, instead of being buried in the 
middle of a paragraph, after the too prominent way of credit 
giving of the times. 


FAMOUS SETS OF DISHES. 

HE most famous set of dishes in the world is 
in the White House. It was begun by Mar- 
tha Washington and completed by Mrs. Har- 
rison, who decorated with her own hands 

enough pieces to finish out the missing numbers. 
lhe largest addition to the set was made by Presi- 
ent Arthur, and was paid for out of his private purse : 
nd Mrs. Cleveland, during her first term as First 
Lady in the Land, presented to the White House a 
few very large pieces, which had been given to her as 
wedding gifts, evidently with the idea that they would 
remain in the president’s house, as they were far too 
large to be used upon an ordinary private table. 

Mrs. William Astor has the second famous set. It 
was given to her by her husband about twelve years 
ago, and she cares for it and cherishes it more ten- 
ierly than any other of her private possessions. She 
ven employs a man to look after it. This famous 
set of dishes is of pure gold. And the gold is so un- 
usually free of all other substances that it scratches if 
i knife is drawnacross it. Therefore the set is rarely 
used in courses that have game or meat served with 

m. There are thirty pieces in the set, and the 
rice paid by Mr. Astor in England was $60,0co, or 
bout £12,00 It is probable that the gold set will 

descend to the son aud heir of the family and his 
handsome young wife, although: Mrs. John Jacob 
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Astor has nearly a complete gold set of her own in 
different pieces which were presented to her at her 


wedding. : 

When Mrs. Paran Stevens wishes to show people 
that she has always belonged to a family of culture, 
if not of wealth, she brings out some very famous 
blue dishes. There are enough fora complete break- 
fast of five courses, and several rose bowls are in- 
cluded. Mrs. Stevens has a wonderful set of gold 
plate, like Mrs. Astor’s, only a little less massive, but 
she prefers the old china which has descended to her 
from her mother and sister. Two years ago Mrs. 

Stevens lost both of these relatives, and the dishes, 
long promised her, found their way to ,her china *, 
closets. These are six in number with glass fronts 
to display the dishes. There is only one compiete ' 
dinner set, but there are several heirloom sets made q 
up of different patterns. One has game platters of 
the old New York style with gentlemen in knee 
breeches bowing to ladies with hair & la pompadou: 

Mrs. John Jacob Astor has more punch bow]s than 
any other matron in the world. For some reason her 4: 
friends chose these, and happened to pick out the 
largest sized ones in the shop. One of these stands 
upon legs each representing a figure of Bacchus, 
nymphs disport on the sides. A great punch spo 
as long as a tea table, reposes in the satin case ey 
side the bowl, and the bowl of the spoon holds just 
pint—a generous dip, truly. The glasses used with 
this bowl are of a peculiar make of china purchased ; 
abroad, and seldom seen in this country. 

Mrs. C. P. Huntington once bought a dinner set 
that cost high in the four figures. It is said that 
$8,000 was the exact price, but Mrs. Huntington 
would never tell even her most intimate friends about 
it. She saw it as she passed a china store one day gis 
and stepped in and bought it. All of Mrs. Hunting- ae, 2 
ton’s china is brought out every day for regular use, 
as she has a fad for living as well when alone as when 
she has guests. 

Miss Pauline Whitney is more careful of the family 
plate and dishes than her mother was. She holds 
these things as a sacred trust, in keeping, as it were, z 
for her two brothers and little sister, and she relig- 
iously guards all. The silver is in the care of an old 
and trusted servant of the family, and the priceless 
dishes gathered abroad, wherever Mrs. Whitney saw 
anything she much desired, are locked in safes or in 
massive sideboards. Once a month Miss Whitney 
inspects everything to see that allis safe. Her favor- 
ite breakfast set is a blue one that cost $1,000: while 
for dinner there is a set that is half silver. 

Mrs. Bradley Martin has a set of gold dishe 
massive, and so magnificently wrought, that they 
the admiration of her guests. They are kept in 
York in a safe deposit vault, so that there are y: 
at a time when their owner does not see them. ‘I 
last time Mrs. Martin used the set was after her trip 
to the World's Fair, when she gave a farewell di: 
to her New York friends. Her son-in-law, the Earl 
of Craven, has requested that the gold set be give i) 
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his wife when Mrs. Martin gives up her use of them, 
and she has promised them to the House of Craven, 
where they will no doubt some day decorate the dinner 
table of old Coombe Abbey, the Earl’s English coun- 
try seat. 

Among the Americans who have famous dishes are 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, whose husband bought a repre- 
sentative set from each foreign firm at the time of the 
World’s Fair. ‘There are German dishes, Sevres 
from France, cloisonne from Japan, and the quaintest 
Chinese service you ever saw, representing wrestlers 
of very diminutive size. Then there are dishes of all 
countries, including wooden ones from Switzerland 
and curious bone dishes from Esquimau land. 

Mrs. Frederick Grant has wonderful plate and 
china. The collection began when she came to the 
White House to live as the bride of Frederick Grant 
during her father-in-law’s last term there. Her father, 
then the wealthy Mr. Honore of Chicago, gave her 
very valuable dinner and tea sets for her immediate 
use if she should go to housekeeping. And Gen. 
Grant continually added to the possessions of his 
favorite and devoted daughter-in-law. During her 
four years abroad, as the wife of the Austrian Minis- 
ter, she received many odd pieces as gifts, and when 
she came home she brought several complete sets for 
the elaborate entertaining which she will doin New 
York next season when she “brings out” her daugh- 
ter, Miss Julia Dent Grant. 

An importer of expensive china says that American 
housewives like fine china better, and pay more for 
it than any other housewives in the world, and that 
they are good judges of it.—New York Sun. 


PicKED Up in THE FAMILY Livinc Room, AFTER THE Pup- 
LICATIONS OF THE DAY HAve BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
ro THE CLOsET. 


Disinfecting a Room. 

The Berlin method of disinfecting a room describes 
the cleansing of an apartment in which a child had 
died of diphtheria: * Four men were engaged. After 
everything that could be subjected to steam without 
detriment had been removed to the disinfecting sta- 
tion, all the things were removed from the walls, and 
the men began rubbing these with bread. Ordinary 
German loaves are used, forty-eight hours old. The 
itial chunks about six 
inches square, the back of each piece consisting of 
the crust, thus allowing of a good purchase. The 
walls are systematically attacked with strokes from 
above downward, and there can be no question as to 
its efficacy in cleaning them, nor does the operation 
take as long as one would imagine. The crumbs are 
swept up and burned. After this the walls are thor- 


loaves are cut into substar 
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oughly sprinkled with a five-per-cent. carbolic acid 
solution. The floor is washed with a two- per-cent. 
carbolic acid solution, and all the polished woodwork 
and ornaments as well.” —Medical Magazine. 


Domestic Service. 


* * Just as soon as domestic service is authorita- 
tively and publicly made a commercial bargain, and 
all other ideas eliminated from it, service will attract 
a much higher grade of women. The independent, 
fairly well read American girl will not sell her labor 
to women who insist on her giving any part of her 
personality but the work of her hands. She feels 
interference in her private affairs to be an imperti- 
nence on any employer’s part. She does not wish 
any mistress to take an interest in her, to advise, to 
teach or reprove her. She objects to her employer 
being even what is called “friendly.” All she asks 
is to know her duties and her hours, and to have a 
clear understanding as to her work and its payment. 
And when service is put upon this basis openly, it 
will draw to it many who prefer the harder work, 
poorer pay, but larger independence, of factories. 

Servants are a part of our social system, but our 
social system is being constantly changed and up- 
lifted, and servants rise with it. I remember a time 
in England when servants who did not fulfill their 
year’s contract were subject to legal punishment; 
when a certain quality of dress was worn by them, 
and those who overdressed did so at the expense of 
their good name; when they seldom moved to any 
situation beyond walking distance from their birth- 
place; when, in fact, they were more slaves than ser- 
vants. Would any good woman wish to restore ser- 
vice to this condition ? 

On the servant’s part the root of all difficuity is her 
want of respect for her work; and this, solely because 
her work has not been openly and universally put 
upon a commercial basis. When domestic service is 
put on the same plane as mechanical service, when it 
is looked upon as a mere business bargain, then the 
servant will not feel it necessary to be insolent and 
to do her work badly, simply to let her employer know 
how much she is above it. Much has been done to 
degrade service by actors, newspapers and writers of 
all kinds, giving to the domestic servant names of 
contempt as flunkies,” menials,”’ etc., etc. If such 
terms were habitually used regarding mechanics, we 
might learn to regard masons and carpenters with 
disdain. Yet domestic service is as honorable as me- 
chanical service, and the woman who can cook a good 
dinner is quite as important to society as the man 
who makes the table on which it is served. 

Yet, whether mistresses will recognize the change 
or not, service has in a great measure emancipated 
itself from feudal bonds. Servants have now a social 
world of their own, of which their mistresses know 
nothing at all. In it they meet their equals, make 
their friends and talk as they desire. Without unions, 
without speeches and without striking—because they 
can get what they want without striking—they have 
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raised their wages, shortened their hours and ob- 
tained many privileges. And the natural result is an 
independence—which for lack of proper expression 
asserts itself by the impertinence and self-conceit of 
ignorance—that has won more in tangible rights than 
in intangible respect. 

Mistresses who have memories or traditions are 
shocked because servants do not acknowledge their 
superiority, or in any way reverence their “ betters.” 
But reverence for an earthly thing is the most un- 
American of attitudes. Reverence is out of date and 
offensively opposed to free inquiry. Parents do not 
exact it, and preachers do not expect it—the very 
title of ** Rev.” is now a verbal antiquity. Dowe not 
even put our rulers through a course of hand shaking 
in order to divest them of any respect the office might 
bring? Why then expect a virtue from servants 
which we do not practice in our own stations ?— 
Amelia E. Barr. 


Dangerous Quicksilver. 

Deposits of quicksilver have been discovered re- 
cently in Utah, but nobody has tried to work them as 
yet. Tne entire product of this country comes from 
California. Cinnabar, the ore from which it is ob- 
tained, is a sulphide of mercury. By heat the mer- 
cury is separated from the sulphur in the form of a 
gas, which, being condensed, runs out of the distill- 
ing furnace in a thin stream like a continuous pencil 
of molten silver. 

Frequently the miner with a stroke of his pick 
penetrates a cavity in the rock that is filled with pure 
quicksilver, which runs out, sometimes as much as a 
pint of it. The ore is often filled with globules of 
mercury, and, when it is blasted, the high tempera- 
ture created by the explosion volatilizes the metal, 
which in the form of a gas poisons the air. Workmen 
in the mines eat without washing their hands, and in 
these and other ways their systems become saturated 
with quicksilver. 

The first symptom of resulting trouble is usually 
exhibited by the nails, which become diseased. Later, 
the teeth drop out, bone-rot of the jaw follows, and 
the unfortunate is fairly eaten up by the poison. 
These troubles are avoided toa great éxtent by clean- 
The men who work in the quicksilver mines 
of Wales are the cleanest people in the world; their 
skins, untanned by sun, are white as snow. The 
Mexican miners in California are dirty and die fast, 
but after two or three generations spent in the mines 
they last longer, their constitutions becoming more 
tolerant of mercury.—Boston Transcript. 


1iness. 


What There is in a Ton of Coal. 
From one ton of ordinary gas coal may be pro- 
1,500 pounds of coke, 20 
and 140 pounds of coal tar. 
distillation the coal tar will yield 69.6 pounds of pitch, 
17 pounds of creosote, 14 pounds heavy oils, 9.5 
pounds of naphtha yellow, 6.3 pounds of naphthaline, 
4.75 pounds naphthol, 2.25 pounds solvent naphtha, 1.5 


uced gallons of ammonia 


water, By destructive 
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pounds phenol, 1.2 pounds aurine, 1.1 pounds ben- 
zine, 1.1 pounds analine, 0.77 of a pound toludine, 0.46 
of a pound anthracine, and 0.9 of a pound toluene. 
From the latter is obtained the new substance known as 
saccharine, which ts 530 times as sweet as the best cane 
sugar, one part of it giving a very sweet taste to a thou- 
sand parts of water.—Science. 


The Quickness of Quicksilver. 

Vermilion is obtained from cinnabar. The red 
paint on the bodies of Indians in California led to 
the discovery of the quicksilver mines. White men 
found out where it came from and began digging for 
ore of mercury. The most familiar use of the metal 
is forthermometers. It is very valuable in medicine ; 
but it is most largely employed in gold mining, be- 
cause of its affinity for gold, which it dissolves. 
Quicksilver is the most easily lost of all metals, find- 
ing its way back into the earth sooner or later.— Rena 
Bache, in Boston Transcript. 


From Everysopy’s Tar_e, Swerpr Up CAREFULLY 


PRESERVED. 


AND 


The Cook and the Range. 

Although it would seem that a thorough under 
standing of the range is one of the first requisites of 
housekeeping, very few mistresses, and consequently 
very few cooks, really comprehend either its scientific 
principles or its practical workings. Of course, the 
doors and slides in front are quite evident in their 
he obvious 
fact that anything opened beneath the tlame increases 
heat or above decreases it. The principal regulators 
to understand are those of the smokestack and the 
ovens, and a cook might be told a dozen times over 
under what conditions these different handles should 
be pulled backward or forward, or left shut or open, 
and she would yet be uncertain. The only practical 
way is to show her with all the covers removed from 
the top, so that you can see the little doors that are 
opened and shut by means of these exterior handles. 
In this way their workings may be thoroughly under- 
stood, so that a cook may never be at a loss when 
and how to use them with the The 
economy of coal and heat should also be carefully 
studied. 


uses, and need no explanation beyond 


best results. 
It is a most common mistake for ignorant 
cooks to fancy that the door to the smokestack must 


be open in order to gain greater heat, whereas, 
although it should be opened to increase the fire when 
fresh coal is added, it should be closed as soon asa 
bright, caloric is 
carried up the chimney and the coal is wasted. The 
little doors into each oven are also frequently neg- 


lected, and the cook is uncertain as to which are in- 


clear fire is obtained, otherwise the 
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tended to be open into the particular oven where the 
heat is most required, leaving it shut off from the other. 

All this detail is of course as simple as A, B, C, and 
yet there are cooks without number who cannot man- 
age arange properly, because they never examine it 
intelligently. Cleanliness is alsoa sine qua non of 
success. Many cooks again will think when they 
have taken out their ashes, brushed up their hearth 
and stove, polished their iron work, that their range 
is clean, never considering the layers of dust and 
ashes which are being constantly deposited between 
the outer shell and the ovens, and which arrest the 
heat. A common blunder is to fill the grate with coal 
above the fire brick; this spreads and clogs up the 
air spaces with ashes and cinders, and the careless 
cook wonders why her oven will not heat, never 
troubling herself to look for some practical reason. 
As it is with the range, so it is with the furnace. To 
run either the one or the other intelligently and with 
practical success they should be thoroughly explained 
and understood.—New York Tribune. 

Effect of Heat and Cold on Bacteria. 

Heat kills the bacteria, cold numvs them. When 
my housekeeper has pheasants in charge which she 
wishes to keep sweet, but which threaten to give 
way, she partially cooks the birds, kills the in- 
fant bacteria, and thus postpones the evil day. By 
boiling her milk she also extends its period of 
sweetness. While in the Alps I made a few ex- 
periments on the influence of cold upon ants. 
Though the sun was strong, patches of snow still 
maintained themselves on tie mountain slopes. The 
ants were found in the warm grass and on the warm 
rocks adjacent. Transferred to the snow the rapidity 
of their paralysis was surprising. In a few seconds 
a vigorous ant, aftera few languid struggles. would 
wholly lose its power of locomotion, and lie practi- 
cally dead upon the snow. ‘Transferred to the warm 
rock, it would revive, to be again smitten with death- 
like numbness when retransferred to the snow. What 
is true of the antis specially true of our bacteria. 
Their active life is suspended by cold, and with it 
their power of producing or continuing putrefaction. 
This is the whole philosophy of the preservation of 
meat by cold. The fishmonger, for example, when 
he surrounds his very assailable wares by lumps of 
ice, stays the precess of putrefaction by reducing to 
numbness and inaction the organisms which produce 
it, and in the absence of which his fish would remain 
sweet and sound.—Tyndall. 

A Difference in Fruit. 

One pays a premium on fruit as well as on anything 
else when the seller is located in a fashionable quar- 
ter, and there is just as much difference between the 
fruit which is bought by the rich and by the peor as 
there is between the fur-lined dressing robe of the 
millionaire’s wife and the calico wrapper of the slavey. 

The latest extravagant delicacy in the fruit line is 
an English hothouse grape called the gros coleman. 
It comes in bunches half as long as your arm, and 


each great, fat, luscious purple berry is 
plum—and it only costs $3 a pound. 

The same grandiose air is seen about all the fruit 
that is thought good enough for the rich man’s table. 
The pressed figs are the very choicest of Smyrna’s 
crop, each fig as big as the palm of the hand and all 
packed as regularly and carefully in foreign-looking 
boxes as though the sparkling crystals of sugar with 
which they are covered were real diamonds. 

The skin of the app'es is as fine in texture as a kid 
glove, and as highly polished as a mirror. The cu- 
cumbers are as green as Ireland’s turf, and as firm as 
her cliffs; every atom of loose skin and soil has been 
removed from the mushrooms, and their light drab 
tops and white stems look as though they had been 
smoothed off with a pumice stone. 

There is not an atom of difference in the weight of 
the tomatoes spread out on a white damask cloth, 
and every love apple seems on the point of bursting, 
so unwrinkled and tense is its bright pink skin. The 
pomegranates have the rich complexion of a gypsy, 
and even the nuts have been picked and polished and 
bleached until they are so clear that a fine woman 
could handle a bushel of them without leaving a speck 
of dust or the shadow of a stain on her charming 
fingers.—New York Sun. 


as big as a 


Take Care of that Cold. 


The season of colds, at least the season accepred 
as such, being upon us, it is well to remind ourselves 
that the best authorities ascribe the prevalence ot 
these distempers to bad indoor air rather than to se- 
vere outdoor air. ‘Cold air,” says a writer in a re- 
cent magazine, ‘‘does not cause throat and lung dis- 
eases, but only bad air.” The fact that there is a 
marked increase in these diseases during cold weather 
he fits to his theory by declaring that such disorders 
are produced, not by the cold air but by the indoor 
life that accompanies the season. 

“ An open fire in every living room in every house,” 
says another enthusiast on the same subject of venti- 
lation, “ would do more to lower the death rate trom 
respiratory diseases than any medication or other ex- 
isting remedial agency.” Barring this, he urges fre- 
quent airing of rooms constantly occupied, but also 
insists that the ventilation be done on principles of 
common sense. ‘ Steam-heated rooms,” pursues this 
carping critic, “particularly in apar.ments, usually 
reach a temperature of 80°. This I may say is a mild 
statement. Any persons living in such placesendure 
this or greater heat until it becomes intolerable, and 
then throw windows open recklessly. The tempera- 
ture is lowered too suddenly, a chill is sure to follow, 
and often serious mischief. Why not take the pains 
with our own lives that a florist does with his plants ? 
The air in a greenhouse is regulated by a thermome- 
ter and kept even and pure without a sudden chill or 
overheating. It is the high temperature and bad air 
of our houses that has made us a race of catarrhal 
wheezers, and not at all, I believe, climatic condi- 
tions.—New York Times. 
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HousEKEEPING. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the 


only provision being that everything submitted shail be fresh 
and entertaining, and— 


Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


PrIzE Puzzve. 


385.—POPULAR CONGS. 


Thou hast no sorrow in thy song.—Josiah Quincy. 


An important factor in the amusements and consequently 
the happiness of many homes is that “ science of harmonical 
tones which treats of the principles of harmony.” And it is 
more than a means of amusement, it is educational. It is quite 
safe to put it down as a rule with few exceptions that the more 
music and song in the home, the more love. The musical in- 
trument and the voice of song do help drive “ dull care away.” 
It may be that the reader, with all her pressing duties, has for- 

itten the names of some of the popular songs of the day. 
‘or the benefit of such an one, and all who are interested in 

e * Quiet Hours ” department, Goop HOUSFKEEPING pro- 
duces a short list below (to be discovered). 


’Twas late one June mght (chasing a rubber toy) when two 
icse friends), a (brave soldier) and (Jacob’s youngest son, and 
dart or arrow), sat in the latter’s study, talking of (the sugary 
time past). “Ah!” sighed the soldier, “ how weil I remember 
the old days (soft young feathers, a preposition, the letter F 
and part of the human body), when I would stand on the (part 
f a violin) and (to make a shrill sound, and rest in expectation 
for diminutive of Katherine), who was (neat as a graphic repre- 
sentation). Ah, I'll never find another like (a young cat anda 
watering place). 

“One evening (not in and Luna's light) while (oscillating on 
the clambering shrub), I gave her a bunch of (Persian shrubs 
of the genus Syringa) and asked the fatal question, and a softly 
spoken (affirmation and a baronet) was her answer. 

“ But these happy days did not last long, for soon (Martha’s 
sister and the favorite disciple) appeared upon the scene. The 
latter straightway fell in love with my fiancee, and I devoted 
myself tothe former for like of (the young womam, opposite 
Li right, and back of me). But the young man and my fiancée 
acted the part of (saccharine vital organs) too well for my 
peace of mind, and I told Kate sternly that it was (past time) 
for (coquetting).” 

“Ob, (my sugary vital organs the biped in Luna),” she 
saucily cried. 

* This thoroughly vexed me, and I said I would return to 

ulcet young cat, plant of the genus Trifolium). Now Kate 
was inclined to be jealous of Miss Trifolium, so she cried 

sculate and let's collect inasur or mass once more). But 
en after all this a (knight pertaining to Spain) won her, and 
(newly married woman, and society butterflies)[rang for 

ir marriage at (V, an exclamation, a timepiece and a. m.), 

i now (pronoun, remain dumb, as, pronoun, that on which 
we travel free—opposite of sell).” 


PRIZE Puzzie. 

386.—SUBSTITUTIONS. 
In the following extract there has been one letter taken from 
each word and a different one substituted in its place :— 


If I wittle glare, ore sundred aid twenth-fine cards froy is, 


too full elas here enraged on dearly commat, whole awo otters 
wery looming in. Is has o splendir light. She wreat boasts 
raced wach owher wish logered horys, tie vanes what colered 
sheir thice neces any she pair of tweir smoulders cristling end 
wrect. They then changed furtously, tue crush or she mesting 
anilers rebounding torough thy calley. 


PRIZE PUZZLE. 


387.—ADDITIONS AND OMISSIONS. 

In the following lines one letter has either been added to or 
taken from each word, but in no word has there been more 
than one change :— 

Here its an tie hen Storrow crees 

Witin then heat, land sites an wees 

Fro dawin stillduk. Woe olive, wet mile, 
Ye heart here snobbing ally he hile 

Osh, them dulel ahing pin othe brelast 
Oft grie dened hand unconessed ! 

Ah aint unciwned, as matyr hue, 

Wo bars souch rouble manully ! 

Five prizes, as follows, $3, $3, $2, one year’s subscription to 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING and the same to Amateur Gardening, 
will be awarded for the first five correct answers to the above 
three prize puzzles. The conditions of the contest are : 

1. Answers and names must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, 
January 26, 1895. 

2. No supplemental lists will be accepted. 

3. Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for the above. 

4. The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page x1 
must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 
for the above eight prizes, or it will not be considered. 


388.—HOUR-CLASS PUZZLE. 


Central word—Doubting. 

Right diagonal—To provide food. 

Left diagonal—A conflict. 

Words across—1. To request. 2. A creator. 3. A popular 
game. 4. An animal. 5. Found in “apostolic.” 6. A knot. 
>. Tohappen. 8. Magnificent. 9. A beverage. H. W. E. 

389.—A JUMBLE. 

The following is a couplet from Samuel Rogers’ “ Human 
Life ” :— 

Aaaaddeeeefggghiiiiillnnno’prrrssu, 


PUZZLES IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING NO. 194. 


383.—RECTANCGLE. 


Answers—Colombo; America. 
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384.—ENIGMATICAL RIVERS. 
Answers—1, Cumberland; 2, Blue; 3, Green; 4, Red; 5, 
Blackstone. 
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Pushing to the Front. 

PUSHING TO THE FRONT; OR, SUCCESS UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
A book of inspiration and encouragement to all who are 
struggling for self-elevation along the paths of knowledge 
and of duty. By Rison Swett Marden. Illustrated with 
twenty-four fine portraits of eminent persons. Cloth, r2mo, 
416 pages. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


It is not too high praise to designate this as one of the 
very best books of its class ever published. There is in- 
spiration and encouragement in its every page, almost in 
each individual line; for the author has gathered within 
this narrow compass the most illustrious array of labor- 
inspiring facts and incidents imaginable. There is little 
of abstract precept, and absolutely no moralizing ; but in- 
cident follows incident in unbroken succession, each 
related in the fewest words consistent with its forceful 
presentation. It is a book of inestimable value for the 
young; but itis not for them alone. To all who struggle 
against an adverse fortune, or who seek for higher and 
better things, its pages teem with help and cheer. 


Lucy Larcom. 

Lucy Larcom: Lirr, LETTERS AND Dtary. By Daniel 
Dulany Addison. Cloth, 16mo, 295 pages, with portrait, 
$1.25. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mittlin & Co. 
The fact that Miss Larcom intended to write a sequel to 

her “ New England Girlhood,” giving an account of her 
life in the West and other important bits of her experi- 
ence, but died before the task had been undertaken, will 
cause the admirer of her chaste, strong writings, to feel a 
sense of loss, even though we may logically declare that 
nothing can be lost which has never existed. Such a 
volume as she contemplated would have been absorbingly 
interesting; but the best substitute for it, undoubtedly, 
is this carefully compiled volume, in which are gathered, 
in addition to a reasonably full and appreciative sketch of 
her life, many characteristic letters, with extracts from her 
diary, bringing the reader very close to the heart of this 
noble woman. 


Asiatic Breezes. 

ASIATIC BREEZES; OR, STUDENTS,ON THE Wunc. By 
Oliver Optic, author of “ The Army and Navy Series,” etc. 
All-over-the-World Library—Second Series. Cloth, 12mo, 
361 pages, illustrated, $1.25. Boston, Lee \ Shepard. 

In this volume, which concludes the second series of the 
Library, which its author has made so popular, the party, 
consisting of all the old friends of the previous volumes, 
after their return from their explorations and adventures 
in the Nile country, board the steamers and leave Alex- 
andria. The * Maud” sails from the Island of Cyprus, 
meeting a severe gale on the passage, which is vividly de- 
scribed, together with their subsequent adventures at the 
island. In due time the steamers join company and pro- 
ceed through the Suez Canal, the construction and opera- 
tion of which is carefully explained. Through the efforts 
of Captain Ringgold and the Professor, much information 
is conveyed to the party regarding the places visited and 


the objects seen, as well as the surrounding country—and 
there are exciting incident and adventure enough to retain 
the interest of those who are not attracted solely by the in- 
struction given. 


Of Such is the Kingdom. 

Or SUCH Is THE KINGDOM, and other Poems, by Anna Olcott 
Commelin, 8vo, 110 pages. Fancy cloth, gilt. Price, $1.50 
New York, Fowler & Wells Co, 

An exceedingly well-made book, so far as the pub- 
lisher’s art goes, and attractive at first sight to even the 
casual reader. but its dainty covers are merely an ex- 
pression of the verse within them. The first poem gives 
its title to the volume, and that is charmingly set off by the 
beaming child faces of the beautiful design of the frontis- 
piece. The topics that represent the author’s muse are 
various, now expressive of liveliness, hope, and sunny 
joyfulness, anon reflecting some phase of sadness that 
is common enough among our home life. The “ Poemsoi 
Sorrow ” are sweet, and to the sorrowful can but be a 
ceptable. They breathea gentle spirit that is replete with 
consolation. 


Madeleine's Rescue. 

MADELEINE’s RKescuk. A Story for Girls and Boys. By 
Jeanne Schultz, author of “The Story of Colette,” etc. 
With many illustrations by Tofani. Cloth, 8vo, 176 pages 
$1. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

Four wide-awake boys, one girl of the same dispositior 
but held in check by an aunt, into whose heart not a great 
deal of sunshine had come—these are the central figures « 
a story which will enchain the attention of juvenile reade: 
of both sexes, and it might almost be added, of all ages 
For, as the story unfolds, the inevitable “cord of love 
runs through it, reaching finally a happy realization, 
after years, when the youthful knight who had gone fort 
to ‘‘rescue Madeleine,” receives the logical reward for hi 
gallantry. 


When Molly was Six. 


WHEN MOLLY was SIx. By Eliza Orne White, author « 
“Miss Brooks,” * Winterbough,” etc. Illustrated by Katha 
rine Pyle. Cloth, square 16mo, 133 pages, $1. Boston a: 
New York, Houghton, Mittin & Co. 

The whole year during which “ Molly was six” is 
covered by this very pleasant story for girls, each mont 
giving its name to a chapter. Of course Molly had 
variety of experiences, for the years are long at that stag 
of life, and very charmingly the story of her adventures is 
related. The book is neatly got up, with its chaste cov 
and tinted edge, and the little girl who receives it : 
a holiday or birthday gift will be certain to pass man 
pleasant hours over its pages. 


The Patriot Schoolmaster. 

THE PATRIOT SCHOOLMASTER ; OR, THE ADVENTURES OF 1 
two Boston CANNON, THE “ ADAMS” AND “ HANCOCK 
A Tale of the Minute Men and the sons of Liberty. | 
Hezekiah Butterworth, author of “The Boys of Greenw 
Court,” etc. Illustrated by H. Winthrop Peirce.. Cloth, 2 
pages, New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

While historically valuable from its presentation 
life-like colors of the men and events prominent in t 
days preceding the Revolution of the American Coloni 
and during the earlier portion of the Revolutionary Wa: 
this volume will find its chief popularity with the you 
reader on account of the stirring nature of its incidents 
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and the happy way in which they are related. For the 
boy reader, it is quite proper that there should be a boy 
hero, and this character is strongly presented in Allie, the 
Drummer Boy. ‘The central adult figure is grand Samuel 
Adams, better known as ‘**Sam” Adams, properly called 
one of the most lovable men in our history. 


In Fair Silesia. 

In FAIR SILesia. Translated from the German of Gustav 
Nieritz, by Mary E. Ireland. Cloth, 16mo, 156 pages, 60 
cents. Richmond, Va., Presbyterian Committee of Publica- 
ton. 

The stories of German life and character written by 
this author, and translated by Miss Ireland, have been 
commended in these columns for their distinctive German 
tlavor, which is not sacrificed in the translation, for the 
faithful representation of life as it exists among the people 
of the author’s native land, for the attractive manner in 
which they present their characters, and for the simple 
earnestness of the religious spirit with which they are 
permeated. These qualities are manifested in the present 
narrative in full measure, and in some features it may be 
regarded as the most interesting and attractive of the 
several which have recently appeared from the same 
source. 


Furnace Work Manual. 
FURNACE WorK MANUAL. An exposition of furnace 
work in all its branches. Compiled from files of The 
American Artisan, by Sidney P. Johnston, for all in any 
practical furnace work. Cloth, 268 
Chicago, The American Artisan Press. 


THI 


way interested in 
pages. 
This volume does not represent that department of 
furnace work ” usually falling to the lot of paterfamilias 

his trusted representative, but of the artisans who 
uild, place and arrange the heating apparatus for the 
odern home. To such it must prove extremely valua- 
le, as it seems to cover every contingency liable to arise, 
tiving plans, drawings and instructions of great fullness. 
i:mbodied in the several chapters will be found many 
suggestions, however, which will prove of value to the 
householder as well as the mechanic. 
Under Friendly Eaves. 

UNDER FRIENDLY Eaves. By Olive E. Dana. Cloth, 300 
pages. Augusta, Me., Burleigh & Flynt, printers. 
Twenty-two short stories of New England life have 

been gathered into this volume. They have a pleasant 

range of subjects, are earnestly and faithfilly told, and 
together make a very creditable collection. The author 
shows comprehension of the life she attempts to depict, 
and loves to present its best side and its creditable fea- 

Her stories are marked by an earnestness of pur- 

pose which sometimes deepens to a religious shading, of 

a suggestive and attractive. though never of a dogmatic 

nature. 


tures. 


The Biggle Berry Book. 

BicGLe Berry Book. 

berries. 
Library. 

’hiladelphia, Wilmer Atkinson Company. 

We 


npass: all about varieties, about planting, 


A Condensed Treatise on the Culture 

By Jacob Biggle. No. 2of the Biggle Farm 
Cloth, 125 pages, profusely illustrated, 50 cents. 
have here a creat amou f berrv lore in a small 
have here a great amoutt of berry lore in a small 


growing 


picking and marketing: with “ practical pointers” from 
successful growers in all parts of the country. Every 


lover of berries should have the book 
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Editor's Portfolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., JANUARY, 1895. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 


Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire. save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. 
edged merit and high position in their respective tields of effort and 


Many of these applications come from journals of acknow! 


usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goon 
HoOvSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 


may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respor 
notices. 
address of the journal 
accompany any pt! 


address that may be asked for. 


TURNING OVER A NEW LEAF. 
Goon HovsEKEEPING, in common with the rest of 


the world, turns over a new leaf with the new year, 


and in its monthly feast of good things there are some 
new dishes, mingled with those which have recently 
come to be recognized and appreciated, as well as a 
survival of ‘those tried and approved features which 
will be looked for as an inseparable portion of the 
regular offering. In so far as the newer elements are 
concerned, let the guests who surround the board 
give them a careful test—taste, note and digest, “in 
the interests of the higher life of the household.” 


The first important article, that by Anna Barrows, 
on * Waste of Food,” is not only of great importance 
from the subject matter treated, but it is considered 
in such an easy, non-technical, wholly common-sense 
way that every reader must follow the reasoning of 
the writer with profound satisfaction. This author, 
whose various responsible positions must command 
the most thorough respect for her declarations, not 


only deals with the material wastes which too muc! 


abound in American kitchens, but in closing power 


fully calls attention to the fact that the waste of food 
f life 


is but a small item compared with the loss of life and, 


property constantly going on in these same apart- 
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ments, through the time and strength of our women 
wasted in connection with kitchen affairs. 


Then comes another paper on “ Milk and Its Prod- 
ucts,” by J. Brewster Sedgwick, M. D., who tells 
something about butter, real and artificial. The 
doctor should not be quoted as approving anything 
which is deceitful or unworthy; but he evidently 
holds the scientific position, and declares that new 
claimants for pepular favor should be carefully tested 
and proved, in the light of scientific and practical re- 
search—not condemned as a mere matter of preju- 
dice. Such a position will be approved by fair- 
minded people. Of course the doctor takes this 
ground in connection with ‘the matter of substitute 
butters. 


If people insist upon eating pies, as most of them 
do, the article which Emma E. Volentine furnishes, 
under the title of “An Excellent Pie Crust,” should 


have thoughtful consideration. 


Then comes a bit of a story, written by Judith Sun- 
shine, which begins with Mrs. Roly sitting by the 
window shelling peas. How it ends, every reader 


will soon ascertain. 


The narrative of pleasant doings by “Our Whist 
Club,” written by Ada Marie Peck, tells of appe- 
tizing menus, charming diversions, dances, prizes, 
rhymes and plays, until “one fatal night there 
came 


“Secrets of the Toilet” are always interesting 
matters; and the present paper, in the series con- 
ducted by Clara B. Miller, is no exception to the rule, 
though dealing with the somewhat prosaic subject of 
baths and bathing. One declaration alone, in this 
article is “worth the price of many years’ subscrip- 
tion to Goop HovsEkEEPING ” for those who will re- 
member and heed it—*‘ you must strive to be healthy 
if you wish to be beautiful.” This is a truth which 
people are coming to realize. 


Under the title of “Spots and Stains,” Hester M. 
Poole gives some methods of effectually removing 
these unpleasant discolorations from linen, cotton 
and woolen goods, as well as from furniture. Mrs. 
Poole, it is but justice to say, is a most careful com- 
piler of recipes, and her collections have always been 
held as authority in the matters to which they per- 
tained. In this connection it may he stated, as “an 
open secret,” that the valuable recipes given by Mrs. 
Minerva Van Wyck in her recent Goop HousEKEEp- 


ING series on “ Fruit as a Food” were largely drawn 
from the endless collections of Mrs. Poole in her re- 
cent book on “ How to Use Fruits,” the proper credit 
being omitted through a misunderstanding which it 
is a pleasure in this manner to correct. 


Mary Elton McClellan writes regarding “ Paris 
Dressmaking and Dressmakers ;” a very interesting 
topic, whether one expects to visit that gay city or 
not. The methods by which the natives get on the 
track of “rich Americans” are quite fully set forth. 


Then follow a number of minor articles, some at 
least of which must bear out the spirit of the old 
proverb or saw, which declares that the choicest 
goods are put up in’the smallest parcels. There 
are “ Chafing Dish Recipes,” by Miss A. Stetson; 
“Domestic Hygiene,” by Marguerite; “‘The Spoon 
and the Cup,” as used for measuring purposes, by 
Emma Paddock Telford ; “*Odd Moments,” by Mary 
M. Ward; and * Economy,” by Olive H. Hills. 


Then come the departments, where even the vet- 


eran reader will pause for a second survey. The 
*“ Kitchen Table ” and the “Cosy Corner” are there 
as usual; but just beyond them come three entirely 
new departures—“ Mothers and Children,” “ Home 
Duties and Pleasures,” and “ Sunday Song and Ser- 
mon.” These largely indicate, by their several titles, 
the scope of their intent; and it is to be hoped that 
among their mingled treasures, partially original and 
partially selected, there may be found thoughts and 
suggestions which will be gladly welcomed. Then 
appear other familiar headings, the puzzle depart- 
ment, always attractive, and the general miscellany 
which is offered only after the most careful selection. 


In the way of original verse, besides the frontis- 
piece, “ The Kiss of Sleep,” by Mary Clarke Hunt- 
ington, appear “The Circle of the Golden Year,— 
January,” by Clarence Hawkes ; “At the Dawning of 
the Year,” by Claudia Tharin; * Beneath That Low- 
ered Lid,” by Ruth Argyle; “Why?” by William 
Brunton ; “ William Cullen Bryant,” by Saint-George 
Best; * Happy New Year,” by Ruth Raymond; 
* The New Year Comes,” by Adelaide George Ben- 
nett ; ‘* My Little Lord’s Coach,” by Lucy D. Thom- 
son; “A Pair of Worn-out Shoes,” by Frances T. 
Rhoads; “The Story-teller’s Alphabet,” by Alice 
Calhoun Haines ; and“ Lullaby,” by Miss A. Stetson. 


Is it not pardonable to think that the new year is 
pretty well begun ? 
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THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 
MISCELLANEOUSLY GATHERED AND ALPHABETICALLY 
ARRANGED. 

Associate with healthy people. Health is contagious 
as well as disease. 
A cat is free to contemplate a monarch. 


Be deaf to the quarrelsome, blind to the scorner. and 
dumb to those who are mischievously inquisitive. 

Be sincere, though it cost you your life. 

Character is higher than intellect. A great soul will be 
strong to live, as well as strong to think. 

CovetousnessJeads to poverty. 

Don't carry the whole world on your shoulders, far less 
the universe. Trust the eternal. 

Desire for revenge prevents contentment. 


+ 
Enjoy your little while the fool is seeking for more. 
Even the worst people have some good left in them. 


Foxes find themselves at last at the furrier’s. 
Fidelity in trifles is the ladder which leads to greatness. 


+ 

Gaming is the child of avarice, but the parent of 
prodigality. 

Good nature should lead in the list of the virtues. 

He that is angry at another man’s faults, and is not 
angry at his own, is an hypocrite. 

He who loves jesting brings himself into many troubles. 

+ 

fnstruction does not prevent waste of time or mistakes: 
| mistakes themselves are often the best teachers. 
It is better to do well than to say well. 
Join the bright side of life. The fools are on the other 
Jests, like salts, should be used sparingly. 

Knowledge is like money—the more it is circulated the 

the people get the benefit of it. 
eep well insured, and watch your policy. 
+ + 7 : 

Life does not count by years. Some suffer a lifetime in 

day, and so grow old between the rising and setting of 
the sun. 


Life is a short day, but it is a working day. 


Make good acquaintances. 
Many promises and many excuses make lying inevitable. 


Never despair. ‘+ Lost hope is a fatal diséase.” 
No condition so low but may have hopes; none so high 
but may have fears. 


+ + 

One must either be pious or philosophical. 

One may support anything better than too much ease 
id prosperity. 


Pleasure is a useful thing, and he who gives us pleasure 
s a producer like any other. 

Patch by patch is good husbandry; but patch upon 
patch is plain beggary. 

Quiet conscience gives quiet sleep. 

(Quick done is not always well done. 


+ + 
Reading furnishes the mind only with materials of 
knowledge; it is thinking makes what we read ours. 
Richest is he who wants least. 


Sleep and rest abundantly. Sleep is nature’s bene- 
diction. 


Small faults indulged are little thieves that let in greater. 


+ + 
The pains of power are real, its pleasures imaginary. 
The boughs that bear most hang lowest. 


+ + 
Usually when two quarrel, both are in the wrong. 
Upright walking is sure walking. 


Virtue and happiness are mother and daughter. 
Value the friendship of him who stands by you in a 
storm. 
+ + 
We punish little thieves, and take off our hats to great 
ones. 
Wise men make more opportunities than they find. 


+ + 

Xpectation waits on realization too often with disap- 
pointing results. 

Xperience is better than experiment. 


+ + 
Youth and beauty do not always go hand in hand or 
heart with heart. 
You never lose by doing a good act. 
+ 


Zeal alone is good, but zeal as compared with judgment 
is better. 

Zeal without knowledge is fire without light. 


& so forth, & so forth, & so forth. 


A **GOOD WORD” WELL WORTH RECEIVING. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is, in our opinion, the best 
woman's paper published. It is what its name implies, a 
study of good housekeeping. It is not a monthly bulletin 
of recipes, though it has many good recipes in every issue. 
But it contains scholarly, sensible discussions of the latest 
knowledge concerning food and housekeeping. It is 
written for the queen of the kitchen, and the mistress of 
the house, not for the society woman and the feminin 
loafer. And we are just old-fashioned enough to thin] 
that the woman who applies common sense to cooking 
and puts brains and conscience into the preparation o 
food is doing as much for the weal of society as the agi 


tator in petticoats, or the self-conscious, superficial piece 
of social femininity whose shallow pool of intellect is 
saved from stagnation by the tempered breeze of polite 
discussions about nothing. Beyond this special depart- 
ment, which is woman’s rightful and peculiar province, all 
that a woman needs in literature may be found in the 
magazines which are published for men and women alike.— 
The Pacific Baptist, Portland, Oregon. 


ANOTHER OF THE UNALARMED. 
Editor of WOUSEKEEPING : 

I appreciate your somewhat difficult position in trying 
to provide mental pabulum for the growing needs of ad- 
vanced housekeepers, and at the same time respect the 
prejudices of subscribers who cling to the ‘‘good old 
time” methods without the obtrusion of ‘* proteids, albu- 
minoids, legumen, myosin, murdin and nonsensin.” I 
think perhaps for such people there might be a sort of 
sugar-coated pill arrangement, whereby they might re- 
ceive the latest instruction in the preparation of foods, 
and the management of the home, without realizing that 
they were getting it. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


A Monthly Family Journal, each number containing carefully 
considered papers from the most eminent and practical writers of 
Domestic Literature, with an Eclectic Department, composed of 
the choicest selections from the gems of domestic literary treas- 
uries picked up by journalistic pens, from the rapidly increasing 
literary mines of wealth and worth. $2.00a year; single copies 
20 cents, on the news stands. 

Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money order, payable to CLARK W. BRYAN COMPANY 
Cash and postal notes should be sent by registered letter. We 
cannot be responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 


Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon your 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received 

Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 


continued. All arrearages must be paid. 


CLARK W. BRYAN COMPANY, PuBLISHERs, 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
New York OFrrice, 38 Times Building. 
Aaegistered at Springfield Post Office as second-class mail matter. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


To Advertisers and Advertising Agents: 

Vie have placed the entire charge of our advertising department of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING tn the hands of Mr H. P. Hubbard, with 
headquarters at 38 Times Building, New York, to whom all corre- 
spondence and orders should be addressed. 

CLARK W. BRYAN CO., 
Publishers Goop HOUSEKERPING. 


Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


One Page per time, $580 00 a a $12000 | Fourth $150.00 
One-half Page per time, 45.00 | facing 6750 Cover 80.00 

ne-quarter Page per time, 25 00 | jjjustration, 37.50 | Page. 45 00 


SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. 
All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 


LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 


Discounts ; Months’ Contract, Io per cent. 
on ry} 
Above, 12 ad 


Reading Notices (interspersed with reading matter), $1 00 per line 
each time. Advertising forms close promptly on the roth of the 
month preceding date of issue 

Address a// orders for advertising or advertising correspond- 
ence to 

H. P. HUBBARD, 
38 Times Building, New York Ciry. 


cussion and Kecital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper 
Subscription price, $2 00a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application to 

: CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLisHErs, 

Or, No. 38 Times Building, New York City. 
WHAT EVERYBODY SAYS MUST BE TRUE. 

Goop HouseKeEEPING is full of good, indeed, of the best things — 
Boston Daily Traveller. : 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING has made a place for itself which can be 
filled by nothing else.—Orange (Mass.) Journal. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is worthy its name. Each issue is good 
and the contents well varied. —Western Recorder. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING always has a lengthy bill of fare, one which 
every housekeeper in the land approves.—Harrisburg Morning Cal! 

Goopv HOvuSEKEEPING is always well stocked with ideas calculated 
to win genuine applause from the young housekeeper.—Boston 
Herald 

The ladies who are in the habit of receiving the monthly visits o: 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING never care to miss a number.—We:tborough 
Chronot ype. 
rid cannot have too much enlightenment on the subject 
tood, and this enterprise of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 1 
Syracuse Herald. 


rhe wo 
wholescme 
disseminating some much-needed knowledge.- 
Suggestions of value can always be found in Goop HOUSEKEE! 
ING, 


iwake and up-to-the-time housekeeper will fir 
investments.—San Francis 


and every wide- 


ion to it one of her best 


OUSEKEEPING since its initial number has been wagir 
y cooked food. If Americans read and protit by its 
uld no longer be called a “land of dyspeptics ”— Lz 


war on bad 
ings this 
caster Examiner and Express. 

Goop HoOvusEKEEPING remembers that the matter of the cook 
of meats is not the sole thought of the housekeeper, and trics, 
abundant success, to supply something of interest for the }! 
rest. It is becoming quite a power in the land.—Harrisburg Te 


Goov HovuseKEEPING should be read by ladies who are hous 
keepers ; also young ladies who have finished their school life shou 
read it carefully, as it has valuable suggestions regarding market 
ing, etc., and contains many useful household recipes.— Publisher 
Bookseller and Stationer. 

Gogp HOUSEKEEPING is one of the best and most comp ehensive 
of all our monthly periodicals devoted to the interests of domestic lii 
All subjects relating to the household are treated pleasantly and 
rationally, from matters of cuisine to the education of the children.— 
Detroit Evening News. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING combines variety, utility, entertainment and 
instruction. There is a great deal to be learned by the regular } 2 
rusal of a good household or domestic magazine. While Goo» 
HOUSEKEEPING is thoroughly domestic, its literary grade is of 
high order. We consider it invaluable.—Philadelphia Presbyterian. 

That neat little magazine, Goov HOUSEKEEPING, has a scope that 
covers more than recipes for cookery or patterns for needlework. [| 
includes as well dessertation on the chemistry of bread, chapters o 
toilet secrets, and discourses on the markets of the world. It is a ver 
practical and useful and well-conducted publication.—Indianapo!: 
Journal. 

The Food Question. At this time of low wages and the need 
many of practicing rigid economy in food, and the desire to get t 
most nutriment for the least money, GoOD HOUSEKEEPING is of gre 
value. In it several professional men are discussing the great questi 
in valuable articles. The publisher does the public a great service 
placing these articles within the reach of every one —New Bedtor4 
Standard. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is the delight of the housekeeper’s heart 
This magazine is really filling a long felt want for something that 
will tell how to cook. The average woman’s page recipe is for som 
thing that no one would by any possibility want to cook, but G 

HOUSEKEEPING eschews these things, and tells how to make the pics 
of our grandmothers, and the baked meats that made J. Bull famous 
the world over.—Harrisburg Telegram. 
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Valentine: 


bitte ey cold e 


Ay- tide geen blo\ 


of 
“Whee eyes and lips. to 
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Tho all th world snow 
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Je lie out see 


Sweet, put your" ittle 


And let me be Valentine 


ivine 


Mary Clarke Harlington. 
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